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A WESTERN ENTERPRISE. 


The settlement and development of the great Western 
states has led to the establishment of many manufacturing 
enterprises, whose growth has kept pace with that of the 
country from which they have derived their support. As 
a general rule such concerns have made their name by 
taking up some agricultural implement specialty, and 
only occasionally do we find a large company that has 
had the nerve to take up a branch of manufacturing that 
has been conceded to belong to the older and more dis- 
tinctively manufacturing states of the East. 

Indeed it was but a short time ago that we heard a 
grain man remark: ‘‘There 
isn’t an engine made west of 
Ohio that is fit to be used.” 
But Western buyers are begin- 
ning to appreciate Western 
manufacturers more, #nd are 
convinced that an enterprising 
New Englander or Ohioan may 
establish himself in business 
out West and still sustain the 
reputation for good workman- 
ship and honest material that 
belonged to him in the East. 

The Frost Manufacturing 
Company was established in 
1855 in Galesburg, Il!., and in 
a very modest way commenced 


etc., etc., both for steam and horse power houses, and tor, presumably to the Pillsbury mills at Minneapolis. 


their catalogue includes everything used in and around 
an elevator. 

Being advantageously located on the main line of the 
C., B. & Q. R. R. and of the Chicago extension of the 
Santa Fe Railway, they have excellent shipping facilities 
in every direction, 

We bespeak for them a liberal share of the patronage 
of the grain trade of the West. 


WHEAT TICKETS, 


The ‘‘wheat ticket” has hitherto played an important 


business with a horse as motive 


power, which was sufficient to 


drive the lathe and drill press 
which constituted their entire 
outfit at that time. The growth 
of the business to its present 
proportions has been steady 
and uninterrupted, until now | 
they have one of the largest plants of the kind in the 
West, facing on four streets, and including in its equip- 
ment the latest and most improved tools known to the 
trade. 

They make engines of all sizes, both center draft and 
side draft—but all of them horizontal, and each is sub- 
jected to a severe test, under actual steam pressure, be- 
fore leaving the works. In their new boiler shop just 
completed, they have placed heavy punching and shearing 
machines and aset of large bending rolls, which enable 


them to make steel boilers up to sixteen feet in length, 


from two plates only—having their steel rolled to order 

for them for boilers of all sizes. Their foundry is large 

and airy, and fitted up with cranes, tracks, etc., and 

capable of turning out from ten to twelve thousand 
pounds of castings daily. 

In addition to their engine and boiler trade, they make 

a full line of pulleys, shaftings, elevator boots, spouts, 


Prodell and Cheatham demanded the wheat of Ehle, and 
threatened an indictment, but he replied that the Pills- 
burys took it and he could not help it. The Pillsburys 
were notified, and replied in a letter dictated by C. A. 
Pillsbury, that Prodell and Cheatham had no legal claim 
against them, and refused to pay. The Pillsburys denied 
that they got the wheat, but admitted that they got 83,- 
425 bushels of wheat out of that elevator, or all but 420 
bushels that was shipped from it. They also denied that 
they had any interest in the elevator. Ehle says that the 
Pillsburys got the Prodell wheat, but as this part of the 
case never came to trial, the difference of testimony was 
not settled. 

An action was commenced 
against Ehle & Co. and against 
Pillsbury & Co., and came up 
for trial before Judge Buck- 
ham. The court decided that 
the plaintiffs were not entitled 
to recover from the Pillsburys, 
but could recover from Ehle. 
As the latter had nothing, the 
plaintiffs appealed to the su- 
preme court regarding the 
liability of Pillsbury & Co. 
As a result of this decision 
some of the banks in Southern 
Minnesota are refusing to ad- 
vance money on wheat tickets; 
for, of course, no one will lend 
money on collateral when the 
collateral can go out of the 


hands of the custodian without 


| WORKS OF THE FROST MANUFACTURING CO. AT GALESBURG, ILL, 


part in the commercial life of the Northwest. In fact, it 
has been about as much respected as a national bank 
note; and while such tickets have occasionally been 
forged, this has not occurred oftener than good money 
has been counterfeited, and the value of a genuine wheat 
ticket has never been questioned. A case is now on trial 
in the Minnesota courts which may shake popular faith 
in the reliability of the wheat ticket. 

The facts in the case are as follows: The elevator at 
Renville was in 1886 and part of 1887 run in the name of 
Eble & Co., and was known asa Pillsbury elevator. Chas. 
Prodell, a-farmer in that vicinity, during the fall of 1886 
stored about 411 bushels of wheat in the elevator, receiv- 
ing tickets therefor. The price of wheat was low, and 
not wishing to sell, but needing money, he borrowed 
from John Cheatham, giving him the wheat ticket as col- 
lateral security. In June, 1887, Eble failed, but in the 
meantime all of the wheat had been shipped at the eleva- 
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the lien following it. The 
question will excite a good 
deal of interest all over the 
West, where grain tickets are 
regarded as being quite as good as bonds or currency. 


A new variety of wheat, called the Fulcaster, has three 
grains abreast, and promises large yields. 


Since the opening of the northern line of steamers to 
China, there has been an effort on the part of Oregon 
millers to secure a lar,e portion of the flour trade with 
the Orient which California millers have been enjoying, 
As shipments of flour from this port to China the past 
cereal year aggregate 370,748 barrels, against 368,183 bar- 
rels the preceding season, it does not appear as though 
very serious inroads had yet been made on the flour busi- 
ness of this port with Asia. Total shipments of flour from 
San Francisco for the past twelve months were 852,687 
barrels, and for preceding twelve months 998,312 barrels. 
Flour shipments to Great Britain for the season just ended 
were 221,959 barrels, and for previous season 373,282 bar- 
rels. 
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THE “RACINE” HEAVY WARE- 
HOUSE MILL. 


The machine illustrated on this page was designed ex- 
pressly for the grain mixers in Milwaukee and at their re- 
quest. So well pleased were they at its performance that 
this machine has now been in satisfactory use there for 
the past six years, the different establishments using about 
sixty of them. 

The machine is built very heavy and strong, with a 
view to durability, having an inch and a half shaft 
running in heavy iron babbitted boxes with brass oil cups, 
and eccentric, with connecting rod and shake irons. The 
whole of the machine, where the grain comes in contact 
with it, is covered with sheet iron. The framework is 
made extra strong and heavy, securely bolted together 
with iron rods. 

One of the special features of this machine is a device 
for keeping the screen clean and from filling up with 
seeds, grain, etc. Every grain man will recognize the 
value of such an improvement, as the clogging of screens 
is not only an annoyance, but interferes with the proper 
screening of the grain. 

The machine is provided with six-inch tight and loose 
pulleys, and is run at a speed of from 375 to 400 revolu- 
tions per minute. When the machine is wanted for 
horse power, the manufacturers furnish their Patent Gov- 
ernor Pulley, which regulates the speed 
when the horse slacks or starts up suddenly. 
The capacity of the machine is from 300 
to 600 bushels per hour. It occupies small i 
space, and is sold at a very reasonable | 
pre. Among the prominent grain hand- 
lers who purchased this machine the past 
year are St. Anthony and Dakota Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Red River Valley 


Issued on June 12, 1888. _ 
Bauine Press.—Ephraim ©. Sooy, Kansas City, Mo. 


(No model.) No. 384,294. Serial No. 232,913. Filed 


March 29, 1887. 

FLExisLE Grain Pree.—Thomas W. Emery, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (No model.) No. 384,852. Serial No. 
251,483. Filed Oct. 4, 1887. 

Car SrarreR.—Henry R. Keller, New Orleans, La., 
assignor by direct and mesne assignments, of two-thirds 

| to Wm. H. Belt and Oliver B. Sansum, same place. (No 
model.) . No. 384,368. Serial No. 256,917. Filed Dec. 
3, 1887. 

Bett Fastener.—Hjalmar Elmblad, Chicago, Ill. 
(No model.) No. 384,434. Serial No. 251,016. Filed 
Sept. 29, 1887. 

Bae Hotprr.—Wm. F. Lewis, Washington, D. C. 
(No model.) No. 384,454. Serial No. 263,596. Filed 
Feb. 10, 1888. 

BELT FAsTENER.— Willard N. Packer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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IN TRADE. 


paratus.—Le Roy ©. Tryon, Marseilles, Ill. (No model.) 


| No. 385,024. Serial No. 262,446. Filed Jan. 30, 1888. 


Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Farmers’ 


Union Elevator Co, Minnvapolis, Minn.; 


Farmers’ Mutual Elevator Co., Minneap- | ey 


olis, Minn.; Minnesota and Dakota fle- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Cargill 
Bros., Minneapolis, Minn.; Geo. H. Chris- 
tian & Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Minneap- 
olis & Pacific R. R. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; C. C. Wolcott & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; A. D. Mulford & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Northern Pacific Elevator Co., 
Fargo, Dak.; Brooks Bros., Grand Forks, 
Dak.; H. Brass & Co., Grand Forks, Dak.; 
Huntting & Co., McGregor, Iowa, and 
many individual firms too numerous to 
mention. The manufacturers offer to send these sep- 
arators to any parties wanting such a machine as is here 
described, and guarantee satisfaction. We would advise 
our friends among the grain men and millers who desire 
to leara more about this separator'to write to Messrs. 
Jounson & Frenp, Racine, Wis., who, we have no 
doubt, will be very glad to give prices and full particulars 
promptly on application. 


MANITOBA ELEVATOR CAPACITY. 


The lack of elevator room in which to store the im- 
mense crop of wheat harvested in Manitoba last season, 
with its resulting losses, has evidently taught our Cana- 
dian friends a lesson. This year will witness a great 
boom in elevator building in that section of the country. 
 iidher two elevators or an elevator and an annex, will be 
erected at Fort William, Man., by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, each having a capacity of 1,300,000 
bushels. Messrs. Ogelvie & Co., of Winnipeg, aro erect- 
ing an elevator at Glendora, and will put up two more, 
one at Plum Coulee and another at Pilot Mound. The 
three will have a combined capacity of 105,000 bushels. 
A new elevator in course of erection at Deloraine will 
hava a capacity of 24,000 bushels, and one at Kenmay of 
30,000 bushels. Applications for elevator sites have been 
received at Crystal City, Traperne, McGregor, High 
Bluff and Burnside, stations on the main line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. Elevators will probably be erected 
at Whitewater, Killarney, Cartwright and La _ Riviere. 
Two elevators are assured for Alexander, each with a 
capacity of 25,000 bushels. It is estimated that the total 
elevator capacity this year will amount to at least 3,000,- 
000 bushels. 


On the Pacific coast 33,000,%0 sacks are used in moy- 
ing the grain crop. 
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Grinpine Mizu.—Milo J. Althouse, Waupun, Wis. 
(No model.) No. 885,030. Serial No. 236,193, Filed 
April 26, 1887. 

GRAIN CLEANER. — Joseph §. Ash, Canal Winchester, 
Ohio, assignor of one-half to Charles B. Cowan, same 
place. (No model.) No. 385,036. ‘Serial No. 228,679. 
Filed Feb. 24, 1887. 

Bauing Pressi—Wam. JF. Shafer and George W. 
Shafer, Rich Hill, Mo. (No model.) No. 385,207. Se- 
rial No. 256,899. Filed Dec. 3, 1887. 

Issued on July 3, 1888. / 


Barne.Press.—Abram Jarrard, Woburn, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 385,355. Serial No. 267,708. Filed March 
19, 1888. 

Horsr Powrer.—Albert R. Vary, Marshall, Mich. 
(No model.) No. 385,392. Serial No. 246,762. Filed 
Aug. 11, 1887. 

GRAIN SEPARATOR AND GRADER.—Elijah N. Pugh, 
Willis, Kan. (No model.) No. 385,427. Serial No. 
201,299. Filed May 6, 1886. 


MACHINE FOR WEIGHING GRAIN.—Louis H. Solon 
and John McMahon, Mendota, Ill. (No model.) No. 
385,552. Serial No. 266,297. Filed March 6, 1888. 

Grain SEPARATOR.—Edwin C. Man- 
ning, Washington, D. C. (No model.) 
No. 385,568. Serial No. 257,901, Filed 
Dec. 14, 1887. 


Breitine.—Timothy Gingras, Buffalo, 
N. Y. (No model.) No. 385,613. Serial 
No. 253,488. Filed Oct. 27, 1887. 


OFFICIAL CROP REPORT 
Y FOR JULY. 


The Department of Agriculture makes 
the July general averages of condition of 
crops as follows: Cotton, 86.7; winter 
wheat, 75.6; spring wheat, 95.9; corn, 98; 
oats, 95.2;. barley, 91; winter rye, 95.1; 
spring rye, 96.8; tobacco, manufacturing 
leaf, 89. 

Winter wheat has been harvested in the 
South and yielded below expectations in 
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THE ‘‘RACINE” HEAVY WAREHOUSE MILL. 


! (No model.) No. 384,465. Serial No. 269,844. Filed 
April 6, 1888. 

ScaLEs FoR WEIGHING Rarmuway Cars.—James W. 
Ballard and Harvey L. Fisher, Toledo, Ohio. (No model ) 


No. 384,495. Serial No. 259,841. Filed Jan. 5, 1888. 
Issued on June 19, 1888. 


Maanetic SEPARATOR.—M. Holroyd Smith, Halifax, 
County of York, England. (No model.) No. 384,645. 
Serial No. 253,765. Filed Oct. 29, 1887. Patented in 
England Aug. 9, 1887. No. 10,893. 

AvuTomMaTic WrieHING MACHINE FOR GRAIN.— 
DeWitt West, Tampico, Ill. (No model.) No. 384,657. 
Serial No. 258,934. Filed Oct. 31, 1887. 

Corton SEED CLEANER.—James L. Weatherhead and 
James 8. Cochran, Philadelphia, Pa. (No model.) No. 
384,808. Serial No. 259,613. Filed Jan. 3, 1888. 

Grain’ SkEpPARATOR.—Frederick Melkersman, St. 
Charles, Mo. (No model.) No. 384,861. Serial No. 
258,336. Original application filed July 16, 1887. Serial 
No. 244,528. Divided, and this application filed Dec. 19, 

| 1887. 

Grinpinc Mriiu.—Gandenzio Zonca and Quiseppe 
Bella, Venice, Italy. (No model.) No. 384,949. Serial 
No. 243,983. Filed July 11, 1887. Patented in Italy 
Aug. 20, 1885, XX XVII, 101. 

Issued on June 26, 1888. 

Bauine Press.—George W. L. Meyer and Thomas J. 
Sutphen, Indianapoiis, Ind., assignor of one-third to John 
C, Ertel, same place. (No model.) No, 384,998. Serial 
No. 259,691. Filed Jan. 3, 1888. 

Graw Merer.—George H. Kamman, Champaign, Ill. 
(No model.) No. 384,988. Serial No. 256,888. Filed 
Dec, 3, 1887. 

AUTOMATIC QRAIN WEIGHING AND ReaisTERING AP- 


the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama. It 
has improved- slightly in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. A marked 
improvement is noted in Michigan. Re- 
ports from the Pacific coast are also more favorable. 
The general condition has advanced from 73.3 to 75.6, 
Averages of principal states: New York, 80; Pennsyl- 
vania, 93; Ohio, 60; Michigan, 75; Indiana, 62; Illinois, 
68; Missouri, 72; Kansas, 98; California, 83. 

Spring wheat has improved in a large portion of the 
breadth seeded, and promises a large yield, minus possi- 
ble future drawbacks. The general average has advanced 
from 92,8 to 95.9. State averages: Wisconsin, 91; Min- 
nesota, 94; Iowa, 97; Nebraska, 95; Dakota, 98. 

The area of corn, as reported, has increased over 4 per 
cent., making the breadth nearly 76,000,000 acres. There 
has been much replanting in wet districts, from non- 
germination, and from destruction by worms. The stand 
is now moderately good, and the crop is growing finely. 
Condition by principal states: Ohio, 96; Indiana, 95; 
Dlinois, 98; Iowa, 89; Missouri, 91; Kansas, 99; Ne- 
braska, 91. 

In the South—Virginia, 91; North Carolina, 88; South 
Carolina,-87; Georgia, 94; Alabama, 96; Mississippi, 98; 
Louisiana, 95; Texas, 95; Arkansas, 97; Tennessee, 98. 

The European report for July makes the wheat crop 
late and unpromising throughout Europe, Russia ex- 
cepted. The rye crop will be short in Central Europe. 


——————_ 


Benjamin Franklin in 1787 thought an insurance office 
should be established for the benefit of farmers whose 
crops suffered from the depredations of insects, and from 
the effects of blight and storms. It would bear consider- 
ation even in 1888. 


One of the novelties to be contributed b 
Board of Trade of California to the Ginga Conta 
is a locomotive built of wheat heads. Wheat straw is to 
be worked into various shapes, and promise is made that 
the Golden Gate will contribute the finest display alto- 
gether ever seen. 
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THE HONSTAIN IMPROVED WAGON | 


DUMP. 


Our illustrations give views in section of an improved 
wagon dump which has given satisfaction in actual serv- 
ice, and which has been placed in a number of establish- 
ments inthe Northwest. The device is very simple and 
easily controlled, while at the same time it is strong and 
durable, and there is no way in which an accident can 
occur. It is automatic in its operation, and having been 
invented by apractical grain elevator designer and builder, 
it will be found adapted to the requirements of actual 
service in the elevator. 


The illustration Fig. 1 represents the platform of a | 


weighing scale. However, the device is not confined to 
this arrangement, as it may be operated equally as well 
entirely separate from the scale. Fig. 2 represents the 
platform, which may be of any ordinary scale, and of 
any convenient construction. . Timbers 4 are pivoted be- 
low the platform by trunions 6. The timbers extend 
lengthwise of the platform, and located at a suitable dis- 
tance apart to receive the wheels of any ordinary wagon, 
and of sufficient width to allow the 
wheels of the wagon to be drawn 
upon them. 

A suitable frame, 5, supports the 
trunions 6, and sufficient space is 
left between the frame and the plat- 
form to allow the timbers 4 to swing 
upon the trunions to the position as 
shown by dotted line in Fig. 1, when |} 
used in connection with a weighing aL soe 
scale. The levers 8 are fulcrumed be- 
low the frame 5, and attached to the 
scale beam 10 in the ordinary man- 
ner. 

A stop or support 12 {is located 
upon one end of the frame 5, and 
epgages each of the timbers 4 when 
in a raised position, and holds it in 
this position, preventing any acci- 
dental tilting of the timbers. A bar 
14 connects the supports under each 
of the timbers, so that they are both 
operated at the same time. An arm 
16 is located upon the bar 14 at one % 
side, and provided with suitable 
weight 8 which causes the stops to re- 
turn to an upright position, after being thrown out 
of contact with the timbers. ? 

The connecting rod 20 is connected to an arm on 
the bar 14, and extends backward underneath the 
platform, and is attached to the operating lever 22, 
placed within convenient reach of the person at- 
tending the scale. 

The opposite end of the timbers 4 is provided 
with a re-inforcement extending downward from 
the under side of the timber on a diagonal line from 
the center to the end. This re-inforcement is for 
the purpose of allowing this end of the timber to 
be raised from the platform without leaving the 
opening through the platform, as the re-inforce- 
ment is the same width as the timbers, the opening 
will be filled at all times, and prevent anything from 
falling through the platform; 26 represents a standard 
which supports the journal bearin gs and a shaft 28. This 
shaft is provided with a pulley 30, over which a brake 

strap 32 is passed. The end of this strap is secured to 
standard 26; the opposite end is attached to a lever 34; 
the brake strap is brought in contact with the surface of 
the pulley 30, the friction being sufficient to stop the mo- 
tion of the shaft. 

A sprocket wheel 36 is located upon the outer end of 
the shaft 28, which is connected by a detachable chain 38 
to a sprocket 40 upon the shaft 42, supported in suitable 
iron bearings upon the frame 5 and extended crosswise 
underneath the timbers 4. Suitable chains 44 are attached 
to the end of the timbers and wound upon the shaft 42; 
46 represents a hand wheel upon the shaft 28, by which 
the shaft may be revolved. 

The operation is as follows: A loaded wagon is driven 
upon the platform with the wheels resting upon the tim- 
bers 4, with the back end of the wagon toward the pit 48, 
which is to receive the contents of the wagon. When it 
is desired to unload the wagon the lever 22 is thrown for- 
ward, which throws the support 12 out of contact with 
the timbers 4. It is intended that the back wheels of the 
wagon as they descend will rest against the end timbers, 
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forming a wall of the pit 48, so that the weight of the 
wagon will cause the timbers to swing upon their pivots 
6. The back wheels of the wagon will be lowered below 
the platform, and the front wheels raised above it. This 
will bring the body of the wagon on a sufficient angle to 
allow its contents to be forced by its own gravity and fall 
into the pit, To prevent a too sudden operation of the 
dump, a brake is provided upon the shaft 28. By operat- 
ing the lever 34 any desired amount of friction may be 
exerted upon the pulley 30. This retards the motion of 
the shaft 28, and also that of shaft 42. Through the link 
belt or chain 38 and by this operation the chain 44 is un- 
wound slowly from the shaft 42, and the end of the tim 
ber 4 is allowed to rise as slowly as may be desired. After 
the wagon has been unloaded the brake is released, and 
by means of the hand wheel 46 the shafts 28 and 42 are re- 
volved. The chain 44 is again wound upon the shaft 42, 
and timb:r 4 drawn back to its horizontal position. 

As soon as it has reached this position the supports 12, 
actuated by weight 18, are forced under the said timbers 
4 and hold them in this position and prevent the possibil- 
ity of the timbers being accidentally tilted by any weight 


THE CENTRAL TRUNK WATER- 
WAY. 


BY W. T. STACKPOLE, FAIRBURY, ILL. 


Rarely does a historic relic shed a stronger and clearer 
light upon a living and most practical, and even vital, 
question than one that lies before me. 

It is a little roughly printed note for one dollar. It is 
at once an order and a promise to pay one dollar ninety 
days after date. And yet it touches, we may say, the 
physical structure of our country—the grand arrangement 
of the great North American lakes, the Mississippi sys- 
tem of rivers, the entire country they drain, and the God- 
ordained connection by the line of the Lower Mississippi, 
Lake Michigan, ‘the Illinois and the Calumet. 

The dingy little bit of pap2r says nothing about the 
voyages and explorations of La Salle, Marquette and 
other French explorers; nor of the ringing of the church 
bells in Montreal when the Mississippi was discovered; 
nor of the formation of twenty great states with their 
boundaries upon these natural highways; nor of the 
noble old ordinance of 1787, which declared that their use 
and that of the connections between 
rivers and lakes should be forever 
free to all the people of all the states 
of all this union and clear of all tolls, 
charges, etc.; nor of the blundering 
thick-headed politicians and opaque 
judges who never fully realized the 
excellence and value of this great 


and simple principle, which should 
always guide us. Nor does it say 
anything of the grotesque record, 
state and national, of those who have 
neglected or betrayed it; nor of the 
mystery of its practical nonfulfill- 
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ment, and the deadly and far-reach- 
ing injuries resulting from the fail- 


ure to rightly and fully use the natu- 


THE HONSTAIN IMPROVED WAGON DUMP. 


ral organs of the country; nor does 
it mention the rapidly-advancing tide 
of evils and dangers if we continue 
to so fail, and to abandon the great 
matter of American navigation for prize fights, 
base ball, party contests for office, etc. 

All these things the poor little note says nothing 
about. Butallof them it touches, illustrates and 
implies, and much more. It whispers of ages of 
bankruptcies, bonds and debts; of the corruption 
of the very forms of business; of the shipwreck of 
90 per cent. of our business men; ofa vicious strife 
of parties, classes and sections; of vast woes and 
fratricide, led on by gigantic demagogues and hyp- 
ocrites; of dangers and woes that are passed, and 
of others that may come, and which many of the 
“smart men” seem to think have no connection 
withthese physical and material things, or with the 
physical body of our country, or the economic and 
advantageous use of its resources in this great com- 
monwealth of states, from which so much is ex- 
pected for the benefit of its people, for the advance- 
ment of mankind, and the glory of God. The 
pitiful and ragged little noteisdumb. But yet it 


which may be brought upon them. A portion or entire | may be a historian and a prophet. Its age is just seven 


load can be dumped at one operetion, thus giving the op- 
erator an opportunity of inspecting the character of the 
load before it is discharged into the pit, avoiding mixing 
the grain. 
Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn., who will give 
interested parties all desired particulars. 


A county in Dakota has paid $2,010 as bounty on 
gopher tails this year. 

Corn is king in the country west of the Mississippi 
River, and south of the northern wheat region, and while 


It reads: 


BRANCH STATE BANK AT CHICAGO. 
Ninety days after date, pay to the order of John A. Mc- 


times seven years. 


This dump is sold by G. W. CrAnz, No. 239 | Clernard, Treasurer of the Illinois & Michigan Canal, oN 


DOLLAR, and charge the same to the Canal Fund. 

Lockport, May 1, 1839. W. F. ToorntTon, Prest. 

JACOB Frey, Act. Com. 

It bears a small vignette—a rough wood cut—repre- 
senting vessels or. the lake-in full sail, and is duly coun- 
tersigned by John A. McClernard. Its history and its 
lesson, in brief, are as follows: 

Illinois was admitted into the Union as a state in 1818, 


the crop is not yet beyond the possibility of harm, the | and about five years afterward received from the Federal 
promise of a large yield is bright. Itisupon corn that | Government a grant of land to aid in the construction of 


this region will have to depend for commerce this year, 
as the wheat and oats crops will be almost entirely ex- 
pended in home consumption. 


a canal to unite Lake Michigan with the Illinois River, 
and so form a link of connection between the Great Lake 
and Mississippi systems of navigation, by the line of the 


A decline of 20 per cent. in the export of wheat, aud | Illinois, unquestionably the true and only line adapted by 
50 per cent. in that of corn, is reported for the fiscal year | natwre for a suitable and ample connection of this vastly 


ending with June 30. With a wheat crop smaller than that | extended inland navigation: 


of last year, by nearly 100,000,000 bushels, it will be seen 
that the country will have little or no exportable surplus. 


The position of Lake Mich- 
igan and the other lakes, of the Illinois and Mississippi 
and the other rivers; the location of the mineral beds, 


Such conditions of affairs account for the unfavorable | forests, fields, etc., show more and more as time rolls on 
balance of trade piled up agaist the United States and | the excellence of the Great Design, and of the excellence 


promise a worse showing in the future.—Huchange. 


of nature’s engineering for this connection, and for this 
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central trunk from the Straits of Mackinaw to the Gulf 
of Mexico for the natural highways of the Mississippi 
Basin and Great Lake region, and the twenty great states 
now formed therefrom, and fronting upon these highways 
as though they were the natural streets of a new and ex- 
cellent city. 

And more and more does time reveal to faithful 
students the value and excellence of the provision of the 
ordinance of 1787, which practically makes every man, 
every woman and every child, in all these states of all 
this union an heir therein, and guarantees to them and 
their posterity their full free use forever. But alas! This 
beneficent and wise intention, so correspondent with the 
arrangement of the Supreme Wisdom and with our insti- 
tutions and form of government, has never been fulfilled. 
It has been practically defeated by obstruction and dis- 
connection, and so remains. And so it will remain until 
there is a manly, national movement, far and wide, for its 
restoration and fulfillment. 

When that time comes, the thousands of wrecks be- 
tween St. Louis and Cairo, and the small, inadequate 
works between La Salle and Bridgeport, will be eloquent 
witnesses for the long-neglected truth. So will the un- 
numbered mortgages on the property of the people, and 
on corporations without end. And so will the poverty of 
many millions on the one hand, and the incredible fortunes 
of a few on the other hand, who in all ages and countries 
profit by all unsound policies that destroy the masses. 

Says the sacred book, in that wonderful prophetic poem 
which commentators have yet to study, and the world to 
learn: ‘‘The gates of the rivers shall be opened, and the 
palace shall be dissolved.” Doubtless the meaning of 
this pregnant verse is manifold, and not to be fully real- 
ized until fulfilled. 

But we may well believe that the links of connection 
for the wold’s navigation at the Isthmus of Suez and at 
the Isthmus of Darien are included. The Illinois work 
ranks with these in importance, in a cosmic sense, and 
yet it is purely national in its character. Those works 
link the great seas and those oceanic rivers or ocean cut- 
rents which are now pretty well known to science. But 
in the inland navigation of the whole globe not one link 
of connection so important as this in Illinois can be shown, 
although its construction jis easy and its cost comparatively 
very moderate. But yet it was too great for the infant 
state of Illinois at that early day. 

In addition to this the remission by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the state, of this work—whose importance was 
paramount to any other in this whole interior—violated 
in effect the entire principle of the ordinance of 1787, 
and was against public policy just asmuch as would have 
been the remission of the work of clearing snags, etc., 
from the channel of the Mississippi, to the states upon its 
banks, with authority to collect tonnage duties, or tolls 
for doing the work. 

This was the great primal error. The immature state 
launched out in a general, premature, and ill-advised sys- 
tem of internal improvement, including an extended sys- 
tem of state railways, and went down in ruin in the 
revulsion of 1837. The original plan of the cana] was 
comparatively excellent and ample, or at least it was to 
feed from the waters of Lake Michigan. The little one 
dollar note represents the struggle to go on with the work 
after the loans were exhausted. Finally, and with great 
difficulty, the sum of $1,600,000 was borrowed from the 
Illinois bondholders, to complete the work on the present 
scale—feeding partly from the tributaries of the Illinois, 
and partly by pumping water from the lake level at 
Bridgeport to the summit level. At length, eight or nine 
years after the date of the little note, the canal was fin- 
ished, about as it now is, and opened for traffic. It was 
about all that the state saved from the wreck of its pre- 
mature internal improvement system. 

But it was of great utility, and though small, proved a 
most important factor in lifting the state from the abyss 
of ruin into which it had fallen. From the first it has 
been of great local benefit, and has more than paid its 
cost. But never yet have the lake vessels and river boats 
met. And not until the vessels from Duluth, Buffalo, 
New Orleans, the Yellowstone and Pittsburg can meet 
will the problems of economic utilization and most ad- 
vantageous blending and development of the resources of 
our country be solved, or even its foreign commerce and 
ocean navigation be made great, sound, beneficent and 
secure. 

The attempt of the state government of Illinois, early 
in 1857, to give the river (the Illinois) to a corporation or 
monopoly was the next great error. This also was in 
violation of the principle of the ordinance of 1787 to 
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which I have referred. But the politicians and judges 
held differently. Nevertheless, the whole state law, court 
decisions, monopoly and all, were rolled back and utterly 
defeated by the efforts and sacrifices of private citizens, 
and the charter expired by the terms of its own limita- 
tion, and was never renewed. 

But years and years of unpaid private labor and effort 
were required to keep the great work from being buried 
by adverse and corrupting influences. Even the exhaustive 
work of the United States Senate Committee, of which 
Mr. Windom of Minnesota was chairman, and the late 
Mr. Conkling of New York a conspicuous member, after 
two years’ labor, presented their voluminous report and 
accompanying documents, with this work barely men- 
tioned and entirely omitted from the list of special works 
presented as of national importance. Their work was 
published by the United States government in two vol- 
umes of nearly 1,500 pages. The most obviously needed 
work in the United States is practically omitted, and 
some of the most impracticable, useless and costly ever 
conceived is recommended. It was published in 1874. 
Early in 1877 an effort was made by a private citizen of 
Illinois to get the state legislature to enter a path that 
seemed left open for right action by the providence of 
God. 

The constitution of Illinois adopted in 1870 prohibited 
the enlargement and completion of the work by the state, 
which was well enough. It made no special provision 
for its transfer back to the United States, but contained a 
clause which some believe was designed to permit its 
transfer to a corporation when it should be out of repair, 
run down and greatly discredited. 

Finally, in 1882, under this clause an act was passed, 
submitting to the people the question of conditional 
transfer to the United States government, and the people 
ratified the act by their formal vote at the general election in 
November, 1882. Here, then, was the formal and authen- 
tic act of three millions of people, in harmony with that 
of the founders of the republic who represented no 
greater number of people. One would suppose that then, 
at last, the public men of Illinois of all parties would 
unite cordially in presenting the great matter rightly to 
Congress and the country, and thus help correct the error 
of sixty years’ standing, and urge on the work to com- 
pletion, fulfill the true spirit and real intention of the 
noble old ordinance of 1787, and give the people of the 
Mississippi Basin and Great Lake region (and indeed all 
the Union) their birthright and inheritance in more than 
30,000 miles of navigation, rightly cleared, and connected 
by the line of the gentle and beautiful Llinois. : 

But this was not done. Far from it. On the contrary, 
it was presented in a feeble and crooked manner, and 
from the first obscured by the Hennepin Canal scheme, 
which had no sort of connection with it rightfully, and 
was not even mentioned in the act of 1882, nor even 
thought of by a single one of the petitioners for the act 
of cesgion in 1877 (and finally obtained in 1882) and al- 
lowed to expire Nov. 22, 1887, by the terms of its lim- 
itation. 

In the natural course of things this would throw the 
matter in a position favorable to endless neglect and be- 
trayal, or else one of corporate or state control, either of 
which would utterly fail of the true and suitable fulfill- 
ment to which so much effort has been devoted for more 
than a hundred years, only to be defeated by various 
forms of error. 

The conventions of Peoria, Memphis and elsewhere last 
fall warded off some of the evil effects that otherwise 
would have resulted from the lapse and expiration of the 
act of cession, as they greatly tended to keep the whole 
matter in the direction of an ample and suitable national 
work, And recently the action of the state Democratic 
convention at Springfield, has also aided somewhat, as it 
places the party which some people think always wrong, 
even in advance of the one which some imagine always 
right. But, as I have said, there must be a united, manly, 
national effort, in harmony with the spirit and intention 
of the founders of the republic, and with the arrangements 
prepared in nature. And there should be no further de- 
lay under any pretext whatever. The clearance of the 
channel ways of the rivers, at least of snags and wrecks, 
and the completion of this Illinois or central connection 
with the lakes, on a suitable and ample scale, should be 
the watchword from the lakes to the gulf, and from the 
Alleghenies to the Rocky Mountains, and that in a high 
and true spirit, far above all party or sectional consider 
ations. 


A cotton-seed ojl mill is projected at Marianna, Ark. 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


[Special correspondence. | 
Kansas Orry, July 11, 1888. 

In Missouri there are complaints coming to hand that 
the past month has been too moist for the best interests of 
the grain of the state. In the southern sections about all 
the wheat is harvested, and is in good condition. In the 
more northern sections the next week will find all the 
winter wheat gathered into shocks, and so far as can be 
learned there will be a much more liberal crop than was 
expected a few weeks ago. While untimely rains have 
in isolated places played havoe with wheat ripe for har- 
vesting, the general report shows up well, and there js 
no longer doubt but that the state will supply enough 
grain not only for its own use but for shipments to other 
points in the land. The corn crop looks well, and it is 
now well-nigh assured that a liberal yield will be had. 
Rains followed by hot weather has started the crop so that 
in the majority of the counties of the state it shows the 
ear. To all appearances, also, the yield will be the maxi- 
mum noted for several years. The average condition, 
according to the last authentic report from the entire 
state, published a few days ago, is 98 per cent.—a won- 
derful condition, when all points are taken into consider- 
ation. 

The reports from Kansas are even more encouraging. 
The southern counties have already been sending their 
wheat to this market, and it passes a very satisfactory 
grade indeed. Very little remains unharvested in the 
northern sections, and there is no doubt but that the bulk 
of the yield will be sent to market as soon as possible. 
The average Kansas farmer is noted for marketing his 
substance as soon as he gets his hands on it, and this is 
particularly the case with wheat. The fact is that there 
is need this year for prompt measures being adopted. 
Many of the farmers have heavy mortgages hanging over 
their heads, which have long since been due, and which 
are carried by the various companies only until crops will 
allow a settlement. It is well known that a mortgage 
company will do almost anything in reason rather than 
foreclose a mortgage ona farm. It finds it much more 
paying to have the owner hold the farm rather than the 
company, and mortgage companies are even now holding 
too many farms all through the state to satisfy them. 
Corn everywhere appears to be in good condition The 
first of the week a report was sent in that throughout the 
southwestern sections of the state the blade was curling 
somewhat, but since then copious rains have fallen, and I 
am told this insures the crops for that section, even if 
more rains do not fall. 

Itis not believed that corn will be thrown upon the 
market from Kansas in such liberal quantities as wheat 
for a good long while. The fact is that there is a dearth 
of hogs in this section, and the farmers recognize that 
values are spreading upward with gigantic strides and 
that it will pay them many dollars more to send corn in 
the shape of hog and cattle flesh to the market rather than 
allow it to come in the ear. This is much more true of 
the more distant sections. For instance, in the far west- 
ern sections, not directly on the railroads, corn will sell 
slowly even at 15 cents per bushel. At some points, I 
am told, 10 cents will be the top price. Now, a farmer 
who would consent to allow his corn crop to go from his 
hands at the above prices is little short of a fool, especially 
when good corn-fed cattle are bringing on this market as 
high as $6 per cwt., and hogs all the way from $5.50 to 
$5.85 per cwt. The experience of former years has taught 
the farmer that he can expect little if he markets corn on 
the fall market, when values are at the very lowest notch. 
All the husbandmen will not, of course, feed all their 
corn to livestock. If this were done there would be a 
superabundance of animals upon the market, Probably 
between 30 and 40 per cent. will eventually find its way 
to some grain center, but not until next year when the 
market has settled to a paying basis. 

One drawback to the best interests of the grain market 
in Kansas is the lack of elevators and flour mills through- 
out the state. There is little doubt but that 20 per cent. 
more mills could be added to the interests of the state 
without the business being nearly done up to the demand 
As it is now, the bulk of the flour used comes from ote 
states. Capital in this direction, from some inexplicable 
cause, is very timid. I cannot see any good reason for 
this state of affairs. One miller told me that hehad been 
all through the state, and saw plenty of localities where 
he verily believed an Eastern miller could reap a bonanza. 
I asked him why he didn’t grasp the opportunity. ‘‘Oh,” 
said he, “I have a large mill in Minnesota, and J uae 
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prefer to manufacture the article up there and send it 
down to the Kansas consumer.” That’s the trouble. 
Everybody apparently concedes that the opportunities for 
advancement in the state are first-class, but they prefer to 
stick to their old camping grounds, believing that what 
man has done man can do especially when they work 
from an old and well established center. Naturally there 
is some risk in starting new milis in a new country. But 
Tam told that this risk is greatly reduced, as many of the 
cities offer liberal inducements to capitalists who will 
consent to risk their capital. One town of not more than 
10,000 inhabitants offered the gift of a liberal tract of 
ground, besides a bonus of $5,000, to a certain miller if 
he would erect a $20,000 mill in the city. He consented, 
and long since sold out at a handsome profit, and de- 
clared as he returned from the state that he had had a 
close call, as he could not see how a demand for Kansas 
wheat in the shape of flour could ever be constructed. 

The trouble with these men is, they do not rustle. They 
come into the state and think trade will come right to 
their doors without them making an effort to secure it. 
Of course it won’t. There are plenty of examples of 
parties who have gone into that state who have succeeded 
batter than their northern brethren in proportion to the 
amount of capital they had invested. They did not 
allow their candles to be hid under a bushel, but adver- 
tised far and near. There are plenty of mills on the 
eastern boundaries of the state who even during an off 
year are doing a good business. ‘Take the cities of Paola, 
Lawrence, Topeka, Emporia, Fort Scott, Parsons, 
Leavenworth, Atchison, Newton, Wichita, Winfield, 
Wellington and Independence—they have all of them 
good mills, and there is not to be found within the con- 
fines of the cities a mill but that is doing a very fair busi- 
ness. This spring they have had a rather hard time of it, 
for the reason they had allowed al the wheat to go from 
the country, and were obliged to bring itin from northern 
points, and pay a little higher rate for it than if it had 
have been at their doors. They have taken warning from 
this, and the coming year it is not believed there will be a 
miller in any leading center but that will look to the 
future supplies in their immediate neighborhoods. They 
would have in many cases have done this last year if they 
had had the capital. But they were close pressed for 
funds, and the result was they could not handle wheat, 
and consequently flour, to an advantage. The reason 
they were pressed for funds was because collections were 
so slow—next to impossible to get at. They were not to 
blame. The shortage in crops told the story. . All parties 
were suffering together. 

The old Board of Directors of the Exchange Building 
Association met for the last time a few days ago. The 
last official act of the old board was the approval of the 
secretary and treasurer's report, and the admission of 
Thomas Best to membership. It required only the ab- 
sence of Mr. L. E. Irwin to constitute the difference be- 
tween the old and new boards. The following oflicers 
were elected for the coming year: President, E. H. Allen; 
vice-president, H. M. Holden; second vice-president, H. 
M. Kirkpatrick; treasurer, W. H. Winants; secretary, 
W.H. Miller. The treasurer’s report showed that the 
total assets of the Exchange Assoriation were $674,500. 
The old Board of Trade building has been left to itself, 
and the grain commission men have taken possession of 

the magnificent structure which has been under way for 
two years past. It would be hard to find a handsomer 
constructed edifice anywhere than this new Board of 
Trade building. On its massive foundations the walls of 
pressed brick and terra cotta rise to the height of seven 
stories. There are two wings to the immense building, 
which rise on each side of the glass-covered court. The 
floors are all paved with stone, and the walls finished with 
slabs of marble. The second and third floors are devoted 
to offices for the different railroad companies in the city. 
The grain men take the first and basement floors. 


Messrs. H. F. McLean and Charles H. Williams have 
been appointed grain inspectors for the coming year. 
The grain committee consists of Messrs. B. C. Chris- 
topher, N. P. Simonds, L. 8. Mohr, Max Minter and A. 
§. Pierce. It was thought that the bucket-shop wrangle 
which invariably has come up at meetings of the different 
- committees would be renewed last week, but the delicate 
question was not touched. The trouble is that Mr. 
Christie, by some means or other, has gotten the best of 
the members of the Board of Trade, in that he secured a 
room in the lower story of the Board of Trade building, 
when it was originally intended he should be confined to 
upper stories, 


A TALK ABOUT CHEAT. 


A California correspondent of the American Miller 
sends that paper the account that follows regarding the 
alleged transformation of wheat to cheat. He says: 

A case of transmutation, so to speak, came to my 
knowledge here in California in an early day, before we 
raised much grain ef any kind. A German by the name 
of Fritz Miller cleared a piece of ground on the bank of 
the Sacramento River, about two or three acres of thick 
brush, and planted it to barley. There was a low spot, 
or dry slough, in the patch that ran at right angles with 
the river. The barley came up nicely, was thick, and 
looked well. The soil was rich, and by the first of April 
the grain was a foot high... The weather was getting 
warm, and the snow melting in the mountains caused the 
river to rise even with its banks and flow into the low spot 
and cover the barley for several days. 

When the water subsided the barley seemed not to have 
suffered any from the oyerflow, but kept on growing, but 
when it headed out it was all cheat, scarcely a head of 
barley over the entire flooded spot, while the balance of 
the field had not a grain of cheat init. Where did the 
cheat come from? The seed sown was clean, the ground 
had never been cultivated before, and there was not an- 
other piece of grain within five miles of it. 

Another case in which I noticed a similar anomaly was 
where a field of summer fallow had been seeded to wheat 
in the fall. It was rather low, flat land, and the heavy 
rains through the winter caused the water to stand on the 
greater portion of it for quite a length of time, but still 
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but when it 
The cheat was not 


not long enough to kill the wheat plant; 
headed out it was two-thirds cheat. 


in the ground in this case, as I shall presently show, nor, 
was it in the seed wheat, for that was thoroughly cleaned ' 


before sowing. The piece of wheat was sown with a 
drill, and there was a place in the field where the drill 
had run empty for about ten rods, and not a single thing 
grew there—not a cheat nor a weed of any kind—which 
proves that the cheat seed was not in the ground, nor was 
it sown with the wheat. Where did it come from? 

I could enumerate many instances of a like nature 
which seems to favor the theory that grain when injured 
by water in a certain stage of the growth of the plant 
turns to cheat; but as I said in the outset, I have never 
been able to demonstrate beyond a doubt that such was 
the fact. Of late years I have given the subject consid- 
erable attention, and out of the thousands. of stools of 
cheat that [have pulled up and washed I have never 
found the remains of any other seed but cheat at the 
roots. 

You will find inclosed a stalk of cheat raised from seed 
planted on the 19th of last March. It came up in three 
days after planting the seed, and on the 16th of May it 
showed heads above the leaves, and on this, the 16th day 
of June, I have gathered and shipped it to the American 
Miller for inspection. The grainis not fully matured, 
but is far enough along to convince any one that cheat is 
not a biennial, as has often been asserted, but an annual, 
and wil) mature in three months under favorable circum- 


‘stances from the seed. 


Summer Boarder—‘‘What’s that yellow stuff you are 
feeding the chickens?” Farmer—‘‘That’s corn, mister.” 
“What is this in this bin?” ‘‘That’s wheat.” ‘Tlumph! 
What are these other things?” ‘Rye, oats, barley—say, 
mister, what’s your business when at home in Chicago?” 
“T am a grain speculator.”—Omaha World, 
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{ We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on ail subjects which pertain to 
She interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.) 


RAIN NEEDED 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: — Unless 
a copious fall of rain occurs shortly our prospects for a 
good wheat yield will not be flattering. We are fully 
fifteen days behind, comparing with last year. Inclosed 
please find $1, for which continue for another year my 
subscription to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. 
Yours truly, JAMES WADE. 
Amenia, Dak. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

Eiditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Cam yeu 
or your readers give me any information concerning the 
Shipman Automatic Kerosene Engines for elevators: size 
two to four horse power. Also what. satisfaction d@es 
tread power give where cleaning machinery is used in an 
elevator. Inclosed please find $1 for one year’s subscrip- 


tion to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Yours truly, H. P. Gorrtz. 


Movyptain Lake, Minn. 


CONNECTION WANTED. 

Hditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Our 
association has about completed a small grain elewator of 
20,000 bushels’ capacity in Marcus, Cherokee County, 
Iowa. The available funds of the association have been 
absorbed in the erection and equipment of the elevator, 
and while our authorized qapital is large enéugh to enable 
us to transact all the business we are capable of handling. 
and there is no doubt that stock enough will yet be sold 
for that purpose, the stock, at this time of year, must be 
sold ontime. There is still quite a quantity of grain in 
the country, and desiring to handle some of it, we would 
like to learn of some Chicago firm that would advance 
funds for purchasing said grain and also upon what terms 
the advance would be made. Inclosed find $1 for the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for one year. 

Yours truly, F, D, ARNOLD; 
Treasurer Marcus Shipping Association. 
Marcus, Iowa. 


THE OHIO CANALS. 


A correspondent to the Cincinnati Times-Star calls at- 
tention to the fact that Ohio’s canals are at present prac- _ 
tically useless. Since they were built they have earned 
$6,000,000 more than they cost, and until they were 
leased were forty feet wide at water line and twenty-six feet 
wide at the bottom, and had an average depth of four 
feet. Under the mismanagement of the lessees, through 
the neglect of dredging and bank repairing, the beds 
haye been raised until heavily laden boats cannot find 
passage. 

This correspondent intimates that railroads were fa- 
vored at the expense of the canals, in that the management 
of the railroads had only to intiniate their desire to possess 
a canal bed for a road bed, and it was given them, after 
proper manipulation of the legislature. Accordiag to 
the facts reported, thdre has been a shameless disregard 
of the stipulations of the lease under which the lessees 
obtained control of Obio’s canal property, and now at 
the expiration of the lease Ohio finds herself compelled 
to repair and make fit for use her waterways and a legis- 
lature antagonistic to making an appropriation theréfor. 
Convict labor has been suggested as a possible solution of 
the question. 


Colorado makes a good showing as a grain producing 
state, having 225,000 acres in corn, and nearly 200,000 
acres in oats, with a wheat acreage short in the northern 
counties, but made up toa maximum by the counties in 
the western part of the state, 


Isaac E. Garvey & Co., dealers in belting at Cincin- 
nati, have made an assignment. 

The E H. Pease Mfg. Co. of Racine, Wis., are enjoy- 
ing a good trade in their well-known specialties, 

The Frost Mra. Co. of Galesburg, Ill., in a recent 
communication, say: ‘‘Business booming, and we are 
running nights.” 

Tue Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., of Moline, Ill., are 
having the busiest year they have known, and have com- 
pleted some additions to their works to give them greater 
capacity. 

The Avery Elevator Bucket Co. of Cleveland Ohio, re- 
quest us to mention that they have recently purchased all 
existing patents for seamless, drawn, stamped, pressed 
or forged elevator buckets. 

Messrs. Thornburg & Glessner of this city have 
completed their annual changes, which this year consist 
of an enlargement of their shops 50 per cent., doubling 
the size of their offices and the fitting up of a large sam- 
ple room for the display of the specialties they make. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. of Columbus, Ohio, report as 
having plenty of orders for their elevating machinery and 
driver chains. They will manufacture, in addition to 
their present specialties, the Wilson Spring Whiflletrees 
for making the work of the laboring horse easier. Par- 
ties interested in any of these would do well to corre- 
spond with them. { 


THE SCANDINAVIAN ELEVATOR 
COMPANY. 


Dakota farmers are reported as responding heartily to 
the subscription fund for supplying Northern Dakota 
wheat points with elevators. Among these points the 
following may be mentioned: 


New Rockford.......... $2;600 || DaZeyi tere niseisleletsissieisces $3,500 
Carrington... ......2.<. 2,400 | Cooperstown.......... 4,000 
(Pin gree tae esis weeieet ste 154001] PD aw BON rays ateterc lentes -atets 1,000 
JAMESLOWNG. 0.0.0 cecigens 3,000 } Mayville.............. 3,000 
Montpelier. 2.5 ccs ees’: 14004 Tea SMOure!.7.tnsiciei eee 4,000 
BGR OVOH fies ste etaransistarernis I FeL 8 3 Gy oO Sononcbondon cans 3,000 


As soon as the elevator at New London, Minn., is com- 
pleted, Dazey and Cooperstown will respectively have 
elevators erected. 


GREAT JS CORN. 


The rural meaning of cornucopia in this country is 
abundance of corn. It is the great crop of American till- 
age. There is no other of half its area. Wheat has 
nearly half and cotton a quarter of its breadth. It is suf- 
ficient to cover Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, with a slice of 
Iowa in addition. Its area last year, though reduced by 
drought, was 51 per cent. of that of all cereals together 
and its product was 55 per cent. 

It was grown by the Indians before the white man ap- 
peared on the continent. It is now grown in every state 
and territory in the Union, though sparingly in those of 
high elevations in the Rocky Mountainregion. The sup- 
ply as population increases is enlarged rather than di- 
minished. It was 25.5 bushels per head in 1850; 26.6 in 
1860; 19.7 in 1870, and 35 in 1880. 

The crop, large as it is, is exported insmall proportion. 
Only 4 per cent. of the production of seventeen years has 
gone abroad for amarket. The home market is 96 
per cent. of all, and its relative abundance or scarcity 
makes the price. If scarce, the price is high, and foreign- 
ers decline to buy; if low enough to compete with foreign 
feeding stuffs a larger quantity is exported. Neither Liv- 
erpool nor Chicago makes the price, but the farmers and 
country feeders, who use five-sixths of all. Itis a crop 
that railways carry but a small part of. Less than one- 
flfth crosses state liaes. 

Half is used for feeding for milk or flesh; one-tenth for 
human food, and four-tenths for the food of working an- 
imals. For spirits scarcely one per cent. is used, and yet 
we hear of demagozues, not to say statesmen, who insist 
that prices would go down if the farmer was deprived of 
the distillery demand. 

The uses of corn it would be difficult to limit; in food, 


in drink, in clothing, in bedding, in milk, meat and wool, 
starch and sugar. They are so many that the lack of 
foreign demand for the raw grain would prove a blessing, 
as there is a greater pr fit in enlargement of its extended 
products. It is a raw material for manufacture which we 
have even less reason to import than cotton, wool, hemp 
or flax, and which like all other raw maierials, should 
only be exported as manufactures. 

The prospect for the present year is for the largest area 
ever grown of this distinctively American crop. Aside 
from the area intended for grain there will be millions of 
acres drilled for forage, the silo and the summer dairy. 
No other plant will produce so much nutritious feed on a 
given area, No other is worth so much for American 
tillage.—V. Y. Weekly Press. 


JOINING ELEVATOR BELTS. 


A good and simple way of joining the ends of elevator 
belts is often desired. Buckles are unsatisfactory for 
reasons understcod by all who use them. Lacing is difii- 
cult, liable to soon wear off by the friction elevator belts 
are exposed to, and it takes too much time when in a 
hurry. For leather and rubber belts a simple and effect- 
ive way is suggested by the accompanying cut. 


Any blacksmith can make the links. The end of the 
belt is trimmed to fit the link, passing through and 
doubling back on the belt, one end being fastened by 
rivets, the other end being fastened by elevator bolts, with 
nuts inside, which can readily be removed and shifted 
when any slack is taken up.—Millers’ Review. 


THE WORLD'S WHEAT CROP. 


According to the estimate of the statistician of the New 
York Produce Exchange the aggregate wheat crops of 
the United States and all foreign countries for the last 
three years were as follows: 


Year. Bushels. 
LBBDcsshelsiste sioising eek ccrclels nste ietnalils deletes tials ei sieccte 2,028,000, 000 
USS GE See wetter paiement each cicnan Seca wienee 2,025,874,000 
SS Cztepetomsreteterciie s.cleleleteesise cia Seite horicisn wiaeiowien 2,163,900,000 


These figures would show a production for 1887 of 
more than 135,000,000 bushels above that of either of the 
two years next previous, a large part of which must be 
carried over as surplus into the coming cereal year. 


THE OAT CROP. 


The steady enlargement in the area devoted to oats, 
which has been one of the noticeable features of Ameri- 
can agriculture since 1870, has been continued. The in- 
crease in the breadth of the crop of 1888, over the crop 
of 1887, amounts to 5 per cent., or nearly one anda 
quarter million of acres, and brings the total area up to 
more than 27,000,000 acres. In extent of cultivation 
oats is exceeded only by two arable crops, corn and 
wheat, and since 1884 it has been rapidly encroaching 
upon wheat, the area increasing during that time 5,800,- 
00 acres, while the breadth of the more prominent cereal 
has fallen off 3,200,000 acres. This season, as last, the 
increase has been largely at the expense of wheat, as a 
spring crop it being sown on very considerable areas 
where the original grain was frozen and winter killed. 
This forced change is especially noticeable in Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana, where the increase is from 5 to 6 
per cent. There is, however, outside of this, a steady in- 
crease year by year, especially in the states of the North- 
west and in the trans-Mississippi states. ‘This year but 
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two states show a falling off, Alabama and Kentucky, 
and in these the decline is but 1 per cent. With the in- 
creased production of recent years the decline in price 
has been less, proportionally, than that of corn or wheat, 
showing the need of an increased supply for home con- 
sumption, the foreign demand being practically nothing. 


THE VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE 
WHEAT SUPPLIES. 


Inasmuch as our visible wheat supply total much ex- 
ceeds that given in the ‘‘official report,” so our total of 
invisible wheat (nominally wheat in farmers’ hands) is 
much smaller than the Produce Exchange would give it, 
if that body reported such stocks at all. 

The investigation as to the quantity of old wheat held 
July 1, back of points of accumulation already covered 
in our monthly report, has been a widespread and ex- 
pensive one. We do not flatter ourselves with having 
counted every bushel of wheat in the country, but know 
that the cereal statistics of the country have been made 
more useful. 

WINTER WHEAT STATES’ STOCKS OF OLD WHEAT (INYIS- 
IBLE SUPPLIES) JULY 1, 1888, 1887 anD 1886. 


1888. 1887. 1886, 

ONO Saree Renee 2,523,700 3,445,000 4,135,000 
dudiang, coon ceaciew rect 1,158,750 981,000 2,196,000 
filial i 4-ceeee cea 1,280,750 760,000 1,725,000 
Michizane necoteannees 814,750 827,000 2,035,000 
Missourls..ossakiceene-is 1,199,850 558,000 1,083,000 
Karsag., 2s. scccnteeeeee 558,150 1,080,000 2,038,000 
Rentiekya.. 22.00 eeseae 579,160 370,000 536,000 

Totale.. vcr seceeenee 8,147,110 8,021,000 13,748,000 


SPRING WHEAT STATES’ STOCKS OF OLD WHEAT (INVIS- 
IBLE SUPPLIHS) JULY 1, 1888, 1887 anp 1886. 


1888. 1887, 1886, 
ING DIAS Galore «emieielareier ser 830,000 788,000 1,395,000 
LOW ibe oc se dente doiensteioiere 1,185,000 3,101,000 4,000,000 
WASCONSIR terse er fornia 650,000 375,000 500,000 
Minnesotan. .ceticel sine 675,000 825,000 1,000,000 
Dakotacceumcre reids cara 470,000 520,000 624,000 
Ovals ite alle eeretes cine 2,980,000 5,609,000 7,419,000 


“(NVISIBLE SUPPLIES” OF WHEAT ON JULY 1, 1888, 1887 
AND 1886 ELSEWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 


Calitormiagnemsacessariersis - 8,000,000 } 


Oregon and Wash. Ter.... 1,833,000 { °° > += =" =) siaiaae ae 
IManiGODate ae accitecicis ite 125,000 ois aie See 875,000 
Ontario and Quebec....... 500,000 1,146,000 2,000,000 
*In 16 per cent. counties 
not reported ‘‘ winter 
wheat.states’’.......... 1,000,000 911,000 1,380,000 
*In South’n and Mid. states 1,500,000 —- 1,000,000 2;000;000 
Totals seven eare 7,958,000 3,057,000 6,255,000 


*Estimated by aid of special reports. 
SUMMARY OF STOCKS “IN FARMERS’ HANDS” JuLy 1, 


Winter oe 1888. 1887, 1886. 
Seven central West’n states 8,147,110 8,021,000 18 ) 
Pacificicoast. <0 cicccsscsce 4. 833,000 ee z a ee vee 
*Estimated stocks........ 2,500,000 1,911,000 3,380,000 

Detainee ete 15,480,110 9,982,000 17,128,000 
Spring wheat. 
Five Northwestern states.. 2,980,000 5,609,000 7,419,000 
Manone seiicco «ah we 125,000... 875,000 
Ontario and Quebec....... 500,000 1,146,000 2,000,000 
Dotals <i d.e e eeeee 3,605,000 6,755,000 1 
Grand totals, winter oar ae ee . 
and spring’.....-.<.. 19,085,110 16,687,000 27,417,000 


It appears that while stocks of old wheat in the spring 
wheat country have declined 4614 per cent. since J uly 1, 
1888, and 65 per cent. since July 1, 1887, stocks of winter 
wheat back of accumulations, reported each month by 
Bradstreet’s, have not varied materially as compared with 
ayearago. This makes the wheat reserves on July 1 
last, with comparisons, as follows: 


1888, 1887, 
pieces “invisible”? (as sa Bice 
ADOVE)tocrarriare ose aes 19,085,110 16,6 
Syesibies wheat (as per ce gilt al 
OASUVEEL’S) oo ossenves os 35,837,416 54,3 
Grand total wheat reserves j Ot ee 
UML ener acice es cove 54,922,526 71,077,194 69,281,480 


The decline, as compared with July 1, 1887, in stocks 
of wheat, visible and invisible, “carried over” on J uly 1 
in the United States and Canada, amounts therefore to 
16,154,688 bushels, and as compared with J uly 1, 1886 
to 14,558,954 bushels. Pacific coast visible toga ao 


dropped from 1887 and 1886 totals to avoid repetition, — 
Bradstreet’s. 


———— 


Statistics of Chicago roads show that in the first half 
of 1888 3,600,000 bushels more of grain were brought in 


on Chicago’s railroads than in the e f 
Paes orresponding period 
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Michigan millers are paying from 92 to 98 cents per 
bushel for wheat. 


It is said that the Canadian wheat crop will not be 50 
per cent of an average. 


The total acreage of land under cultivation of grain in 
the United States is 140,000,000 acres. 


Salt comes to the front, as a remedy for chinch bugs; 
with its present value as a fertilizer, it is doubly com- 
mendable. 


Implement men are experimenting with a machine 
which will husk the ears and cut up the corn-fodder at 
one operation. 


Last year 12,860,000 bushels of wheat were raised in 
Manitoba. Sixteen thousand farmers contributed in the 
raising of that cereal. 


Thirty-five thousand tons of binding twine are used in 
the United States each season, a great portion of which is 
used by grain raising farmers. 


Sylvania, Ga., has a stalk of corn ten feet high, and 
which contains seven well developed shoots, six of which 
have put out silks.—Omaha Bee. 


The wheat crop in Kansas for this year will average, it 
is said, twenty bushels to the acre. The estimated yield 
of corn will be 200,000,000 bushels. 


The Blount’s Prolific and Chester County mammoth 
varizties of corn, have been known to yield 130 and 150 
bushels of shelled grain to an estimated acre. 


We are told that chinch-bugs lay their eggs in the pock- 
ets formed by the outshoot of the leaves from the stems 
of plants and not in the ground, as heretofore supposed. 


For a backward season Nebraska makes a good corn 
showing. A stalk grown by J. E. Montrose, which is on 
exhibition at Lincoln, measures six feet and eight inches. 


The first two cars of new No. 3 red wheat was sold on 
the Chicago market July 12. The wheat was shipped 
from Carbondale, Ill., the price paid being ‘78 cents per 
bushel f. o. b. 


The Omaha Bee facetiously remarks: ‘‘These may not 
be dog days, but they are certainly hog days. It tickles 
the Nebraska hog to death to hear the corn fairly snap 
and shoot up under the July sun.” 


The Michigan monthly crop report for July estimates a 
total yield of wheat for that state of 15,911,653 bushels. 
As compared with average years, the condition of corn 
is 91 per cent., and of oats 97 per cent. 


The champion wheat thresher hails from the vicinity of 
Columbus, Ind. His name is Henry Horn, and he is said 
to have threshed and cleaned 1,200 bushels in six hours. 
Seven hundred bushels is an average day’s work. 


California shows an increase in the supply of grain and 
flour. Compared with last year; as reported July 1, there 
were 72,000 barrels of flour, 3,882,000 centals of wheat, 
2,063,000 centals of barley and 62,000 centals of oats. 


Tf there is any one who delights in posing as the grang- 
er’s friend, it is the average grain bag man. This was 
exemplified by a recent transaction of the operators in 
bulling the market, causing nearly a cent’s advance in the 
price of bags. 


Another year’s experimenting with seed corn at the 
Ohio experiment station shows that the tips and butt 
grains gave as good and better results than those from 
the middle of the ears. In yield the grain from the tips 
was the largest. 


The County Commissioners of Dickey County, Dak., 
have decided to let the assessment on wheat in the eleva- 
tors in that county made on April 1 stand, and allow the 
elevator companies to institute proceedings to set it aside 
if they so desire. 

Statistician Walker says the consumption of wheat in 
this country is over-estimated at four and three-fourths 

bushels per capita, and that it is more likely to be nearer 
four and one fourth, which would be equivalent to add- 
ing 30,000,000 bushels to our stocks. In our humble 
opinion Statistician Walker is away off in his reckoning. 
' The natural tendency of cheap prices is to increase con- 


sumption instead of decreasing it. The per capita con- 
sumption of wheat is more likely to be over four and 
three-fourths bushels than under.—Daily Business. 


A woman near Los Angeles managed a 3,000-acre 
wheat farm, employing twenty men and 120 horses to 
harvest the crop, which averaged nine sacks to the acre, 
and sold for $31 a ton. She banked, as the result of her 
enterprise, $60,000, 

A bushel of corn makes four gallons of whisky. It 
sells for $16 at retail. The government gets $3 60, the 
farmer 40 cents, the railroad $1, the manufacturer $4, the 
vender $7 and the drinker all that is left—delirium tre- 
mens.— Havana Journal. 


According to Stanley and others the Congo has the most 
wonderful system of waterways on the face of the globe. 
It has twice the extent of the navigable waters of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, and its fertile valleys are des- 
tined to be the granary of the world. 


Statistician Dodge may not be a good hand at predic- 
tions, and his figures may not be so accurate as could be 
desired, but he evens his account every month with those 
who say hard things of him by the flurry into which he 
throws the Board for a greater or lesser length of time — 
Inter Ocean. : : 

It is stated that Superior, Washburn and Gladstone, 
Mich., are cutting into the grain trade of Duluth. Wash- 
burn has a fine harbor and good railroad facilities. As 
yet practically nothing has been done at any of the Lake 
Superior ports toward increasing their elevator and dock 
facilities over last season. 


It seems that contrary to the old saw about not ‘‘put- 
ting old wine in new bottles,” it can be done in the Chi- 
cago grain market. The Inspection department recently 
graded a car of No. 2 red wheat from Central Illinois as 
new, but the shippers wired that it was old wheat, no new 
wheat having been delivered there. 


A writer in Murray’s Magazine tells of eight cats be- 
longing to a railroad company, who have under their 
charge from 100,000 to 400,000 empty corn sacks, their 
business being to keep them free from mice. They are 
given their daily allowance of milk and meat at the com- 
pany’s expense, and they fully earn their wages. 


The following was the visible supply of grain Saturday, 
July 14, as compiled by the Produce Exchange: Wheat, 
22,418,268 bushels—decrease, 613,459 bushels; corn, 
9,332,091 bushels—decrease, 838,304 bushels; oats, 3,488, - 
255 bushels—decrease, 981,284 bushels; rye, 143,477 bush- 
els—decrease, 80,104 bushels; barley, 149,365 bushels— 
decrease, 4,748 bushels. 


Philadelphia is greatly alarmed over the decline in her 
grain shipments. Very little wheat or corn has been 
shipped on foreign account during this year, and it looks 
as if the latter half of 1888 would be duller than the first 
six months. The decline in wheat alone is over 4,000,000 
bushels, and corn about 1,500,000 bushels, as compared 
with a corresponding period in 1887. 


A dispatch of July 6 from Tolono, II1., states that fully 
half the wheat crop in that locality is a total failure, All 
the bearded varieties have been blighted by the black 
rust, and the heads are almost entirely destitute of grain. 
It is a complete surprise to the farmers who had thought 
a large yield was assured. The Fultz wheat is about the 
only variety that will yield even fairly well. 


Last year’s crop of oats was the largest ever harvested, 
amounting to 660,000,000 bushels in round numbers. 
This year on an increased acreage a still bigger crop is 
expected, probably in the neighborhood of 775,000,000 
to 800,000,000 bushels, representing a money value of 
over $225,000,000, or nearly equal to the value of the 
wheat crop, which is approximately $300,000,000. 


A Chicago agricultural paper suggests to the farmers of 
the West who send their corn to the Chicago market, 
“that they could make money by having their corn in 
better condition, which could be done by shelling off the 
small grains on the tips of the ears, and not let them go 
into the corn for market.” We would prefer taking off 
the tips of the ears of the men who grade our corn at 
Chicago.—lowa State Register. 


The stocks of grain in Chicago elevators Saturday 
evening, July 14, were 4,813,338 bushels of wheat, 4,(93,- 
466 bushels of corn, 1,083,621 bushels of oats, 14,112 
bushels of rye, and 31,487 bushels of barley. Total, 10.- 
035,974 bushels of all kinds of grain, against 13,204,650 
bushels a year ago. For the same date the Secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade states the visible supply of 
grain in the United States and Canada as 22,418,293 bush- 


els of wheat, 9,332,888 bushels of corn, 3,468,335 bushels 
of oats, 143,811 bushels of rye, and 150,377 bushels of 
barley. These figures are smaller than the corresponding 
ones a week ago by 615,521 in wheat and 834,620 in corn. 
The visible supply of wheat for the corresponding week 
a year ago decreased 1,269,660 bushels. 


Near Arlington, Kan., is the largest single cornfield in 
that state. It contains 640 acres, or a square mile of ter- 
ritory. Before breaking for this crop the land was coy- 
ered with a heavy sod of buffalo grass. Twenty-six 
plows were kept at work, and the three planters kept close 
at their heels. These planters require four horses and 
two men to manage each. It took twenty-two days to 
break and plant the 640 acres, and 100 bushels of corn 
for seed. 


The St. Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer Press says: ‘“The 
yield of wheat.in North Dakota has been variously esti- 
mated at from sixteen to twenty-five bushels per acre, and 
it has never averaged less than sixteen bushels. For con- 
servative purposes suppose the yield is placed at fifteen 
bushels, which gives over 20,000,000 bushels as the total 
product of the one crop of one county (Cass).” Like the 
hero in James Whitcomb Riley’s famous poem, ‘‘we have 
nothin’ at all to say.” 


State Entomologist Forbes reports to the Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture that he has discovered in the swamp 
land now being drained and cultivated a destructive foe 
to the corn crop, not hitherto recognized as injurious, a 
common swamp beetle or ‘‘bell bug” which feeds on 
rushes and reeds and attacks the corn when planted where 
these grasses have been plowed up. Many fields of corn 
have been repeatedly destroyed by it, and farmers are 
compelled to plant some other grain. Prof. Forbes ad- 
vises planting such ground in other grain the first year. 


The total acreage of land in the United States under 
the cultivation of wheat, corn, rye and oats is about 140,- 
000,000 acres, and according to Government statement 
there still remain of unsurveyed public lands about 
9,000,000 acres in Colorado, 12,000,000 in Arizona, nearly 
30,000,000 in California, 49,000,000 in Dakota, 7,000,000 
in Minnesota, 39,000,000 in Nevada, 64,000,000 in Mon- 
tana, 41,000,000 in Utah, 20,000,000 in Washington Terri- 
tory, 44,000,000 in Idaho, and 7,000,000 in Florida, mak- 
ing a total acreage unsurveyed of 332,000,000 of acres. 


The San Francisco Call says that as the cost of raising 
wheat is, to a certain extent, in proportion to the number 
of acres cultiv ated, the owner of alargetract of land being 
able to grow the staple for a less price than the owner of 
a small tract, the tendency of wheat growing in astate 
into which new settlers are pouring must be to diminish, 
The owners of great estates can make more money by 
cutting them up and selling or leasing them in small 
farms than by cultivating them in their entirety. They 
will do so, and the owner of the small holding will find 
that he is handicapped if he tries to grow wheat in com- 
petition with ten and twenty thousand acre ranches. Ii 
will pay him better to grow diversified crops, and espe- 
cially fruits. Thus, as California settles up, the prospect 
is that the number of small agricultural holdings will in- 
crease and the product of wheat will diminish. From 
this it would seem that we are not again likely to raise 
such a wheat crop as that of 1884. In the United States 
there are sections of country which are bound to grow 
wheat, because they cannot grow anything else. Buta 
state that can grow fruit by the ton, of a quality une- 
qualed elsewhere, is throwing away its resources when it 
devotes its soil to the growth of wheat to sell at 114 cents 
a pound. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN MERCHANTS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


The Illinois Grain Merchants’ Association held a meet- 
ing at Springfield, June 27, for the purpose of organiza- 
tion. The following officers were elected: President, J. 
Hl. Crocker of Maroa; vice-president, H. C. Moody of 
Deland; secretary and treasurer, S. K. Marston of On- 
argo; executive committee, H. C. Mory of Forsythe, 
B. C. Beach of Champaign, and T. P. Baxter of Exeter- 
ville. The next meeting will be held at Springfield, Oc- 
tober 16. 


It is said that one man, Mr. Cicero J. Hamlen, in con- 
nection with other members of his family, controls one- 
third of the glucose production in this country, and that 
it requires 60,000 bushels of corn per day to supply his 
factories. It is also claimed that the business pays $300, - 
000 net profit annually. 
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AN INDUSTRY BASED ON CORN 
COBS. 


The corn cob pipe can be found throughout the lenghth 

and breadth of the land, and yet there is only one corn 
cob pipe factory in the world, and that is located at 
Washington, Mo. 
+ In 1878 Mr, H. Tibbe secured the patent for filling the 
interstices of a cob with what is described in the applica- 
tion for the patent as ‘‘a cement-like substance.” The 
substance is simply plaster of paris. The manufacture of 
pipes was then begun in asmall way. In 1882 Upton L. 
Weirich of Kansas City, had some thought of going into 
the same busfaess, but with several others took an inter- 
est in the Washington factory, and organized a stock 
company. Tbe operations then became more active, and 
have so increased that Mr. Tibbe now receives $200 a 
month royalty on his patent. Beyond this he holds one- 
third of the stock, the remaining two-thirds being divided 
between Mr. Weirich and three others. The exact amount 
of the annual profits is not known to the public, but the 
best posted claim that each one ot the five stockholders 
pulls out about $10,000 a year. By the arrangements 
under which the pipes are made, the company is relieved 
of the responsibility of selling the product, or of invest- 
ing any large sum in stock or machinery. The sole care 
of the members is to buy the cobs as they are offered. by 
farmers. They are then turned over to an Outside party, 
who cuntraets to make the pipes at so much a gross. The 
finished pipes are taken by one St. Louis wholesale house, 
which agrees to take all the company can produce. The 
only annoyance experienced by the company is now and 
then a scarcity of cobs. Neighboring farmers do not 
seem to ‘‘catch on” to the fact that they can make more 
from the cobs raised than from the corn itself. The kind 
known as the Collier cob is preferred, as itis larger and 
the corn is not set in as deep as in other varieties. For 
good cobs 1 cent a piece is paid, and many a load is 
known to have realized $30. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it if I hadn’t come over here,” 
said a man from Moselle, ten miles distant. ‘‘A few 
weeks ago a neighbor of mine brought over a load of cobs, 
that I wouldn’t have thought good for anything but to burn, 
and got $9 for them. I have heard ’em talk about the cob- 
pipe factory, but I never thought it amounted to’ much, 
and would not now if I had not happened over and seen 
for myself.” 

The accessories are of the simplest kind. They are so 
simple that there is only wonder that so good a thing 
could have been kept in one company’s hands so long. 
The cobs are delivered at the factory, and are dumped 
under cover. They are then sorted,”and the good ones 
counted and paid for. The desirable size is 19g inches in 
diameter, farmers being supplied with iron rings of that 
size through which to try cobs. Those rejected are in- 
variably left by the farmer, not being worth carrying 
away, and are used in the factory furnaces for fuel. The 
good cobs are then sawed by small circular saws to the 
right length for turning, one big cob making two pipes. 
The boring follows. The piece of cob is placed in a cup 
that holds it tightly, and an inch auger connected with a 
rapidly revolving shaft is brought down through the cob’s 
center for a specified distance. This is done wonderfully 
fast by boys, who have become proficient from practice. 
With ene hand they jam the cob in the cup, bring down 
the auger with a movement of the lever by the other 
hand, and in a twinkling it is over. Almost as fast as 
they can be ceunted the sawed pieces of cobs are bored. 

The turners next take the pieces. There are two shapes 
to the pipes, the “‘pear” and “‘straight.” The first swell 
in the center and are rounded at the bottom; the others 
are only smoothed, the natural contour of the cob being 
left unchanged. The turners are experts. They have no 
pattern, but are guided by their eye and the condition of 
the cob. The piece already bored is placed on a spindle, 
the other end having a spring bearing that gives the 
pressure to hold it steady. With a turning tool the cob 
is eut down to the firm body, and the shape given, exact- 
ly as in wood turning. The fastest turner in the factory 
can do 3,000 pieces in a day of ten hours, but the average 
for the six men engaged in this particular part of the 
work is 2,500. They are paid $1 per 1,000. 

The next step involves the patent looked upon as throw- 
ing the law’s protection around the company’s interests. 
The fillers, so called, carry it out. They are boys who 
fix the bored and turned pieces of cobs on spindles similar 
to those used by the turner, grab a handful of plaster of 
paris and clutch the revolving embryo pipe. A jar of 
Water sits over their hand, so fixed that a tiny stream 


flows down and moistens the plaster. One grab, presto! 
all the irregularities of the cob are filled with plaster. 
The pieces are then dried, sandpapered and shellacked. 
Allis by machinery, and when the shellac is dry the 
pipes are ready for packing. The amount of plaster or 
shellac used is trifling. One barrel of plaster will fill 30,- 
000 pipes, and one gallon of shellac will cover them. The 
stems are of Arkansas cane, and come already cut. Of 
the factory’s capacity, Mr. Weirich said it was intended 
to make 350 gross of pipes a week, and the shop would 
run through the year if a sufficient supply of cobs could 
behad. There was never any accumulation of stock, as 
the cobs usually came in by the single load and were 
worked up very fast. 

For filling the interstices of the cob the company looks 
upon plaster af paris as the best thing possible. Many 
cobs do not have to be filled at all, being large enough to 
turn down smooth. One early preparation tried was of 
corn starch and gamboge, but this was not satisfactory. 
Nothing is done to the inside of the pipes, the cob being 
left ina natural condition. The new patent filling has 
chalk, pumice-stone and sulphate of potassium among its 
ingredients. 


FIRES IN ELEVATORS. 


The New York Chronicle's fire tables contain much in- 
struction in the matter of fire hazards, and an intelligent 
study of such tables is valuable not only to the insurance 
companies, but to the business man as well. A late num- 
ber of the Chronicle gives the record of 400 fires in grain 
elevators and storehouses in the United States in the four 
years ending with 1887. These show an aggregate loss 
of property amounting to over $6,000,000, on which there 
was insurance to the extent of $4,284,401. The average 
property loss was $15,895, and the average insurance $10,- 
711. Of these 400 fires, 176 were from unknown causes, 
105 were due to exposure, and the number of reported 
causes was 119. Of the reported causes aside from ex- 
posure, incendiarism leads the list with forty-four fires 
credited to it. Locomotive sparks come next, with twenty- 
two fires. Friction in machinery follows next with fif- 
teen fires, and lightning with eight fires, The affinity of 
lightning for elevators is well known. The remaining 
fires are credited to the uswal causes of fires in general, 
with one, two, three and four fires credited to tramps, 
spontaneous combustion and the like. A thirteen years’ 
record of fires shows an average annual burning of eleva- 
tors of seventy-five. One thing noticeable in the above 
list of causes is the number of fires from locomotive 
sparks. The table shows that of all reported causes, 
aside from exposure, Jocomotives cause one-fifth of the 
elevator fires. This is astounding in view of the fact that 
railroads have so often denied the incendiary character of 
the locomotive; but we believe the locomotive is the 
cause of more than a fifth of the fires in elevators and 
flour mills. Itis the worst kind of a fire-bug. 


THE WORLD’S HARVEST. 


According to the subjoined list a traveler might possi- 
bly time himself so as to be present at the gathering of 
harvest in some country of the earth in every month of 
the year. The various harvest times of the world are 
said to occur as follows: 

January—Australia, New Zealand, Chili and Argen- 
tine. 

February and March—Kast India and Upper Egypt. 

April—Lower Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Persia, Asia 
Minor, India, Mexico and Cuba. 

May—Algeria, Central Asia, China, Japan, Morocco, 
Texas and Florida. 

June—Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, South 
of France, California, Oregon, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, Colorado and Missouri. 

July—Roumania, Bulgaria, Austro-Hungary, South of 
Russia, Germany, Switzerland, France, South of England, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Jllinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, New England and Upper 
Canada. 

August—Belgium, Holland, Great Britain, Denmark, 
Poland, Lower Canada, Columbia and Manitoba. 

September and October— Scotland, Sweden, Norway 
and North of Russia. 

November—Peru and South Africa. 

December—Burmah. 
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A DECISION OF INTEREST TO 
GRAIN MEN. 


‘ 


A decision has just been rendered by Judge Young of 
the District Court, ina case of interest to both insurance 
and grain men, It grew out of the destruction of the St. 
Anthony Elevator plant by fire in July of last year, The 
plant gpnsisted of the elevator proper and annexes “A 
and ue the former removed 800 feet and the latter 560 
feet from the elevator. Pettit, Christian & Co,, owners 
of the “Pettit Mill,” had wheat stored with the St, An- 
thony Elevator Company, and had it insured, or phot 
they had, in the State Insurance Company of Des oines, 
Iowa. After the fire it developed that the wheat was 
stored in one of the annexes, while the insurance was. 
written to cover on the elevator, and the compan de- 
clined to pay in consequence. It was the practice of the 
elevator company, in issuing receipts for grain stored in 
the annexes, to stamp “Annex A” or “Annex ©” on 
the face of the receipt, while receipts for wheat stored in 
the elevator proper were not particularly designated as 
such. The agent of the insurance company claimed that 
he was instructed to write so much insurance on grain in 
St. Anthony Elevator, and did so, Mig the owners 
of the grain knew where it was stored. The entire eleva 
tor plant and contents were burned, and Messrs, Pettit, 
Christian & Co, brought suit to recover the amount of the 
policy. The judge decided for them, holding that as the, 
policy did not state specifically what part of the plant 
contained the grain insured, it covered in any part. The 
case will be carried to the Supreme Court. 


It has been the fashion for several years, in building 
grain storage, to pursue the plan upon Which the above 
plant was constructed, viz., to provide one main building 
to contain all the elevating and other necessary machin- 
ery, and one or more large storehouses, or “annexes,” 
containing only such machinery as is necessary in filling 
or emptying the house. This has been notably the plan 
followed at Duluth and in this city. Some men in h 
lines of business represented in the case referred to above 
have taken the decision to mean that any policy of in- 
surance covering such property could be forced to apply 
to any portion of the plant which might burn, and be 
might hold grain belonging tothe assured, no matter if 
the policy did specifically state that it covered only on a 
certain portion of the plant, which either might not burn, 
or in which the assured might not at the time bave any 
grain. This would be too manifestly unjust to the insur- 
ance companies. To put it plainly, it would be compell- 
ing them to assume two or more hazards for only one 
premium consideration. As they cannot be compelled by 
law to do business at a loss, this construction of the de- 
cision, if followed out, would result in the making of 
radical changes in methods of writing insurance on this 
class of property, which would increase the cost to the 
insured enough to recompense the companies for their 
increased liability. 


Asa matter of fact, Judge Young’s decision has no 
such significance. Carelessness was evident, either on 
the part of the assured in ordering the insurance, or on 
the part of the agent in writing it, and the question for 
the judge was to locate the responsibility. His decision 
throws it entirely on the agent. Whether just or not, It 
is in line with the usual practice of the courts in deciding 
between insurance companies and their policy holders, 
viz., to uniformly favor the latter. It will have a bene- 
ficial effect in causing both grain and insurance men to be 
more careful as to how such insurance is wriften. The 
lack of care in this highly important matter, not only in 
grain, but in all other lines of business, is a erying evil. 
Not one man in ten becomes familiar with the terms of 
the contract he makes with the insurance company, or 
even takes pains to see if his property is properl located 
and described. The widest misconception pe as to 
the nature and extent of the indemnity they pay for, 
Everything is intrusted to the agent, and even when he 
18 not Incompetent or careless, which he too frequently 
is, there is a liability to misunderstandings, which care 
on the part of the assured, who has most at stake and the 
best knowledge of the property heintends to cover, would 
obviate at the time the contract is entered into. Another 
suit is pending here which forcibly illustrates this fact. 
A company operating a line of elevators in the coun- 
try took out insurance in the usual blanket form, cover- 
ing the entire line. In making out the schedule of the 
different houses at the different stations, intended to be 
covered by the policy, one of them wag inadvertently 
omitted, although the amount of premium paid, and the 
rate at which it was computed, showed it to have been 
included. This particular elevator burned, and the com- 
panies refused payment on the ground that it did not ap- 
pear in the schedule, and was consequently not insured 
Without raising the question of justice in this case al- 
though it would appear to be very plain, the fact is obvi- 
ous met, had the em or the agent exercised proper 
care, the one in seeing that the policy was pr 
ten, and the other in writing Tt proven Big ti 
would have been avoided. It people would scrutinize 
insurance policy as closely as they doadeed or mo ce 
or any other contract they make, they would sare 
selves a vast amount of trouble and loss, It surely is a 

involving, as it often does, 


mon 5 oe! ee importance, 

housands of dollars worth of property, liab estruc- 
tion by one fire. If treated with ‘Oe dale its trpe ti 
demands, there would be avoided a vast amount of loss 
and dissatisfaction on the part of insurers and annoyance 
and useless expense on the part of the compan and 
this accomplished, a substantial reduction in rates would 


follow.— Correspondence Milling Engineer. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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Boyd & Fraler, grain dealers, Fresno, Cal, were 
burned out a few weeks ago. 


Mills & Gillis’ elevator at Annapolis, N. §., was totally 
destroyed by fire a few weeks ago. 


The distillery of W. O. Harper, at Newport, Tenn., 
was destroyed by fire a few weeks ago. 


Amos Robbins was severely injured while at work in 
an elevator at Minier, Ill., a few days ago. 


A warehouse in connection with Woolner’s distillery at 
$6,000" l., burned a few days ago, entailing a loss of 


Meeker’s elevator at Danbury, Conn., was totally de- 
stroyed by fire June 18. A large amaunt of grain was 
consu'ned. 


A. J. Bowman’s elevator at Densmore, Kan., was quiet- 
ly laid to rest by a cyclone which visited that place a 


short time ago. 


The brewery of Grazier & Stoll, at Truckee, Cal., was 
destroyed by fire June 30, entailing a loss of $8,000; in- 
surance $4,000. 


The brewery owned by John Weintlandt at Blosmer, 
Wis., burned July 14, with its contents. Loss, $12,000; 
insurance, $6,000. 


Haynes & Pendleton’s elevator at Chandlersville, Ill , 
burned recently entailing a heavy Joss. There was 
an ou of $1,500 on the building and $3,000 on the 
grain. 


The grain elevator owned by the Coffeen Mill and Ele- 
vator Company at Homer, IIl., was destroyed by fire July 
12. It contained about 8,000 bushels of grain. The total 
loss is about $15,000. 


The elevator of P. Butler at Montour, Iowa, was de- 
stroyed by fire June 25. The fire is supposed to have 
been the work of incendiaries, as it originated inside the 
elevator. The loss is great and only partially insured. 


_Richard Prickett’s warehouse at Fox Station, Ind., 
containing 7,000 bushels of grain, was totally destroyed 
by fire July 14, causing a loss of $7,000. Insurance, 
at The fire is supposed to have been of incendiary 
origin. 


Oa the morning of July 13 fire destroyed the elevator 
at Romeo, Mich, belonging to the Michigan Air Line 
Railroad. The loss was total, amounting to $5,000. Seven 
cars were also burned. E. IR. Matthews occupied the 
elevator. His loss was about $4,000. 


We regret to announce the decease of George Stewart, 
senior member of the grain and provision firm of George 
Stewart & Co. of this city. Mr. Stewart was held in great 
esteem by the members of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
where he had been prominently and actively engaged in 
business for thirty years. 


Robert Hale, Secretary of the Minneapolis Board of 
Trade, died very suddenly June 30, as the result of a fall 
down the elevator shaft at the Nicollet House in that city 
June 25. Mr. Hale was at one time Superintendent of the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad, and afterward Superintend- 
ent of the Missouri Pacific Road. 


Mr. Nichol’s large warehouse at Glenboro, Man, con- 
taining about 35,000 bushels of wheat, had a narrow es- 
cape from fire June 11. The building caught fire either 
from the elevating machinery or sparks from a passing 
engine, and was only saved by the strenuous efforts of 
the citizens of the town who turned out en masse and 
fought the flames. The loss is small. 


The elevator at Aberdeen Dak., owned by the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Company, and leased by Daly & Cleland, 
was destroyed by fire June 7. About 1,000 bushels of 
wheat, the property of the lessees, were consumed. The 
building was erected about three years ago at a cost of 
$5,000. There was an insurance of $4.000 on the struct- 
ure. ‘The fire is supposed to have originated in the en- 
gine room, 


We regret to chronicle the death of Hiram Sibley, the 
millionaire seedsman; which occurred July 12, at his 
home in Rochester, N. Y., as a result of several weeks of 
intense suffering from rheumatic gout. Mr. Sibley was 
born at North Adams, Mass., Feb. 6, 1807, and by the 
time he was of age he had mastered five different trades. 
He was in every sense of the word a mechanical genius. 
He amassed a fortune and was instrumental in obtaining 
the $40,000 subsidy which built the original telegraph 
line from Baltimore to Washington. Mr. Sibley was the 
first president of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
Thirty years ago he embarked in the seed business in 
Rochester, N. Y. At the time of his death he owned 
and cultivated farms in New York aggregating 6,000 
acres, and one of 2,200 acres at Sibley, Ill. In 1878 Mr. 
Sibley bought out the seed firm of Briggs Bros., in Chi- 
cago, thus securing his first interest in property in this 
city; he subsequently built the two largest warehouses in 
Chicago. He was the founder of the Sibley College of 


Mechanical Arts of Cornell University and Sibley Hall 
for the accommodation of the public library at Rochester, 
Tis estate is valued at many millions of dollars. 


Chas. E Tess, president of the [ess Hlevator Company 
of this city, owing to unfortunate speculation on the 
Board is now confined to his home a raying maniac. 
Several weeks ago his father, Ernst Hess, who is a 
wealthy grain dealer and the owner of two large eleva- 
tors, went to Wurope, transferring the management of 
his extensive business to his two sons, the younger of 
whom, Frank W. Ifess, is secretary of the company. Le- 
sides a bank account of $75,000 which wag placed to the 
credit of the young men, there was a large credit in mar- 

ins. remaining in the bank. After his father’s departure 
Jharles developed into a full-fledged “plunger” and 
stirred up the corn market at a lively rate, Ilis affairs 
became seriously complicated and he was goon involved 
to the extent of 8,000,000 bushels or more. His brother, 
however, at this juncture took matters into his own hands 
and drew out with a net loss of about $6,000. By this 
time Charles had become violently insane and it is feared 
that he will not regain his reason. His father has been 
notified of his condition and is now on his way home. 
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It is estimated that France will have a deficit of 50,000, - 
000 bushels in her wheat crop this year. 


The Cortes of Spain has rejected,"by a vote of 134 to 
36, proposals to increase the dutles on foreign agricul- 
tural produce and cattle. 


Leopold Sterner, a member of a Jarge grain firm of 
Pesth, Hungary, absconded recently after having forged 
bills to the amount of $200,000. 


The Mark Lane Hupress of July 9 says that English 
wheat is steady, and that corn in Liverpool is scarce. 
Foreign wheat is reported stronger. 


The official reports of Russian crops are favorable, and 
indicate yields above the average. 
prospects are very promising, and spring crops are also in 
excellent condition. 


The Argentine Republic in 1886 exported 231,000 tons 
Indian corn, 38,000 tons wheat and 88,000 tons linseed, 
against 861,000 tons Indian corn, 288,000 tons wheat and 
81,000 tons linseed in 1887. 


The syndicate who are attempting to run a corner in 
corn at Vienna and other Austrian cities are in danger of 
coming to grief, for the bears have been purchasing corn 
at the Lower Danube and sending it up to Vienna and 
Budapesth in order to undersell the bulls, who hold at those 
two points more than 4,000,000 bushels, 


It is reported from Mannheim, Germany, that rye is 
selling there at 50 per cent. above the price in London, 
and that bread is 40 per cent. dearer there than in the 
English Capital. Other breadstuffs are said to range 25 
to 40 per cent. higher. The difference is due to the heavy 
import duties imposed by the German government, 


The receipts of oats in London have recently been enor- 
mous. In one week they amounted to nearly 1,500,000 
bushels, and since the commencement of the cereal year, 
September 1, 1887, the quantity of native and foreign re- 
ceived into London alone have amounted to about 15,- 
000,000 bushels. London is the emporium of the foreign 
import oat trade. 


In consequence of the continued frauds in seeds, the 
French government will create a board of inspectors of 
farm seeds offered for sale. The penalties for fraud will 
be very severe, and the compensation allowed to farmers 
injured by such transgression of the law will be exceed- 
ingly liberal. A commission will visit Germany to in- 
vestigate the workings of the pure seed Jaw there. 


Beerbohm estimates that there will be a deficiency of 
the wheat crops of the United States, France, Hungary 
and Italy of 106,000,000 bushels. Against this he esti- 
mates that the crop of Ruesia will be 32,000,000 bushels 
larger than that of last year.. In the United Kingdom, 
Spain, Roumania and Turkey the crops promise about the 
same as last year. India has grown 30,000,000 bushels 
more than last year, but the necessity of replenishing the 
reserve stocks reduces the export surplus. Chili's crop 
is about one-third short. In Australia the crop exceeded 
that of last year by about 8,000,000 bushels. 


According to the United States Consul at Sweden it ap- 
pears that cora is the only breadstuff imported in quan- 
tity directly to that country from the United States. The 
other breadstuffs, wheat and wheat flour, are supplied by 
Germany, Great Britain, Denmark, Belgium and Nor- 
way. These products undoubtedly are originally from 
the United States and are re exported into Sweden from 
the countries named. The quantity of corn shipped di- 
rectly to Sweden from America for the year 1886 was 
only one third of the quantity sent in 1885. Nearly forty- 
five million pounds were imported during the Jatter year, 
due to short crops in the Scandinavian Peninsula. 


The winter wheat |: 
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The Chicago Board of Trade will hold no afternoon 
sessions this month or in August, 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produee Wx 
change have fluctuated from $1,400 to 1,500 


At a meeting held at the Merchants’ Exchange, But: 
falo, N. Y,, on Monday, July 2, a committee conslating 
of three carriers and three shippers was appointed to con. 
sider if any alteration In the demurrage clause of the 
present canal bill of lading ia needed, and if eo, to make 
the necessary changes. Many changes bave been made 
in tolls, elevator rates, ete., since the adoption of the 
above mentioned clause, rendering it unsatisfactory to 
carriers, 


The Journa of Indianapolis, Ind., proposes that other 
business men than the grain dealers have a ‘finger In the 
jie,” as regards the manipulation of the Board of Trade 
n that city. Teretofore that organization has been given 
up chiefly to the grain men, who have reaped the benefits 
of it, while other business enterprises In the city have, 
for some reason, failed to take advantage of it, An ef- 
fort will soon be made to have all classes of trade join In 
the use of the organization, and thereby extend its Influ 
ence, 

The Kansas City Board of Trade is now domiciled in 
its elegant new building, the transfer from the old quar- 
ters having taken place July 1. On Monday, July 2, a 
formal meeting was held, and a new board of directors 
elected, The new beard is virtually a re-election of the 
old one. The financial and businers reports for the past 

ear were presented to and accepted by, the new board, 
The bucket shop question threatened to be a disturbing 
element at the very outset of its career, but was promptly 
suppressed, Ata meeting held July 4, the directors con 
firmed a part of the grain committee nominated by the 
executive committee, HH. If, McLean and Charles H, 
Williams were appointed to the inepectorship. The grain 
committee will consist of five competent men, 


Figures furniehed by the Secretary of the Corn Wx 
change of Montreal, Qluebec, show that there has been a 
great falling off in the shipment of grain and provisions 
from that port during the present year, Navigation has 
only been opened for two months, and already «# total de- 
crease of 2,649,622 bushels 1s noticeable, Corn and barley 
are the only shipments in which an increase 1a visible, the 
increase in the former belng 229 457 bushels and in the 
latter 292 bushela. Not a single bushel of rye bas been 
shipped this year, against 104,986 bushels for 1887, while 
a year ago at this time 2,822,559 bushels of wheat had 
been exported, against 843,218 this year, making a de 
crease of 1,479,341 Jn two months, Last year 329,566 
bushels of oats were shipped, against 26,666 bushels this 
year, a decrease of 802,900 bushels. These figures refer 
to the months of May and June only, 


During the months of July and August the grain com- 
mittee of the New York Produce Exchange will enforce 
the rule against curb trading, ‘‘Heretofore,” says Taf: 
ton’s Keporter, “after the close of the regular session of 
the Exchange, the patrons of the wheat pit would ad 
journ to the corridors of the Exchange building and con- 
tinue dealing until a Jate hour in the afternoon, ‘Their 
excuse has been that the late trading reesion on the Chi 
cago Board absolutely necessitated an open market here, 
This explanation has heretofore been accepted as reason: 
able, and the violation of the Mxchange rules thereby has 
been winked at, Now, for the next two months trading 
on the Chicago Exchange will be limited to the morning 
hours and fully covered by the regular time limit of the 
New York market; consequently Mr. Knecland’s an- 
nouncement was accepted by the trade without opposing 
comment, and the trading will henceforth be promptly 
suspended both on and off the floor at the regular 2:15 1, 
m. closing.” 


tegarding the rumored trading in privileges by mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade, Secretary Stone saye: 
“ There is no specific rule providing for the punishment 
of those selling privileges or puts and calle in the rules of 
the Board of Trade, any more than there is a rule againat 
theft or any other crime. The State statutes provide for 
the punishment of gamblers, and the rellers of privileges 
are included in this class of law breakers. It le no more 
the duty of the directors of the board to investigate ru- 
mored transactions of this nature than St is ite duty to hunt 
up the committers of a burglary. But when the evil be- 
comes extensive, it is usually investigated by our officers, 
and once in awhile a transgressor ie disciplined, If 
charges are made against any member of the board, that 
he has been a party to any flielt transaction of this 
nature, or any other nature for that matter, the board of 
directors wi'l take action, although, a6 I have said, it is 
not obligatory on them. If the selling of puts and calls 
is so frequent a9 has been stated, it is quite likely that at 
the next meeting of the board of directors, the matter will 
be considered.” 


Fears are entertained of another famine in India; crops 
are withering and cattle dying for want of rain, and 
prices of food have begun to rise, 
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A new elevator is projected at Hickson, Dak. 
‘A grain elevator is wanted at Agency, Iowa. 

Bell Bros., Fairview, Kan., are erecting an elevator. 

Corey I’. Wood, grain dealer, Chicopee, Mass., has sold 
out. 

H. D. Towner, Hays City, Kan., is improving his ele- 
vator. 

W. H. Harris will erect an elevator at South Hutchin- 
son, Kan. ; 

Emil Mink, Richmond, Ind., will build an addition to 
his brewery. 

T. C Adams of Keatchie, La., has erected a corn mill 
at that place. 

Lytle & Cochran will erect a 200 barrel corn meal mill, 
at Lytle, Tex. 

Snavely Bros., dealers in grain, etc., Keswick, Iowa, 
have sold out. z 

W. G. Baker & Co., Winchester, Va-, are building a 
grain elevator. 

Gooderham & Worts are erecting a new grain elevator 
at Toronto, Ont. 

Robb & Thomas, grain dealers, etc., Pomeroy, Wash. 
Ty., have sold out. 

Gill & Fisher, grain dealers, Baltimore, Md., have dis- 
solved partnership. 


Henry Fluke of Everet, Kan., will erect an elevator at 
Belleville, that state. 


J. M. Murray, Eureka, Ill, will run his elevator. by 
steam in the future. 


A.P, Finley & Co., grain dealers, Sherman, Tex., have 
dissolved partnership. 

Schmidt & Bro., Cincinnati, Ohio, will build an addi- 
tion to their brewery. 

Simonds, McCoy & Co., graln commission, Kansas 
City, Mo, have sold out. 

Hazlewinkle & Co.'s new elevator at Merna, IIl., is 
rapidly nearing completion. 

The Union Grain Company of Chanute, Kan., is erect- 
ing a three-story elevator. 


A new elevator of 30,000 bushels’ capacity is in course 
of erection at Birthoud, Col. 


Paton & O'Farrell, grain dealers, etc., Milford, Iowa, 
have dissolved partnership. 


James Seignious, Charleston, §. C., will purchase ma- 
chinery for a broom factory. 


The Montgomery Cotton-Seed Oil Works at Mont- 
gomery, Ala , are being enlarged. 


J. N. Wooliscraft & Co., grain commission, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have dissolved partnership. 


John T. Norris and John §. Calhoun will establish a 
broom factory at Cartersville, Ga. 


Andrew & Marvin, grain dealers, Oregon, Wis., are 
succeeded by Marvin & O'Connor. 


M. L. Crittenden & Son, grain commission, Buffalo, 
N. Y., have dissolved partnership. 


The Mansfield Milling Company of Mansfield, Tex., 
will build a 10,000-bushel elevator. 


A stock company is being organized at Belwood, Ont., 
for the erection of a grain elevator, 


Negley & Wilson are successors to W. H. Negley in 
the grain business at Walnut, Iowa. 


A large seed warehouse will be erected at Vidalia, La., 
by the Southern Cotton Oil Company. 


The Macon (Ga.) Oil and Fertilizer Company will erect 
a cotton-seed oil mill at Milledgeville, Ga. 


Barclay & Robertson, grain commission, etc., San 
Francisco, Cal., have made an assignment. 


A new elevator is to be built in connection with the 
“Meramac Flouring Mill” at St. Louis, Mo. 


The Mahoneyville Distillery Company of Portsmouth, 
Va., will increase the capacity of their plant. 


E. Kyle & Co., Huntington, W. Va., want estimates on 
prices for machinery for a corn and feed mill. 


William W. Smith is successor to Smith, Northrop & 
Co., in the grain business at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Two new elevators are in course of erection at Neche, 
Dak., each having a capacity of 40,000 bushels. 


The Republican of El Dorado, Kan., states that two 
farmers in the vicinity of that place are delivering 10,000 


bushels of wheat of their own raising to the mills there. 
Eighty-five cents per bushel is the price paid. 


A. F. Jones, formerly of Alta, Iowa, has removed to 
Pratt, Kan., where he will erect a large elevator. 


The Pioneer Mills Company of Abilene, Tex., will en- 
large their elevator to double its present capacity. 


Nels Pederson of Brownsdale, Minn., will have charge 
of Cargill Bros.’ elevator at that place after Aug. 1. 


Capital stock for the North Platte (Neb.) Elevator Com- 
pany has been subscribed to the amount of $75,000. 


John Vanatte, Kentland, Ind., has been supplied with 
a horse power by The Frost Mfg, Co, Galesburg, Ill. 


A, D. Wilcox & Co., grain dealers, etc., Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., are succeeded by Wilcox & Richards Company. 


The Grand Trunk elevator at Midland, Ont., is to be 
rebuilt and its capacity increased by 250,000 bushels. 


The Southern Cotton Oil Company of Houston, Tex., 
are improving their mill by putting in new boilers, etc, 


The Manhattan Brewing Company of New York City 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000. 


Newsome & Ligon, La Grange, Ga , contemplate form- 
ing a stock company to operate their grist and feed mill. 


It is reported that the C. K. & N. Railway Com- 
pany will erect a 100,000-bushel elevator at Clifton, Kan. 


Two large new elevators, with a combined capacity of 
1,300,000 bushels, are to be erected at Thunder Bay, Ont. 


A. J. Rooks, Somerville, Tenn , wants estimates on 
prices for machinery for a medium sized cotton seed oil 
mill. 


Henry W. Brooks, grain commission, etc., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., is succeeded by the Brooks Livingston Com- 
pany. 

A general jubilee was held at North Bend, Neb., re- 
cently on the completion of the Farmers’ Elevator at that 
place. 


D. R. Putnam, Ashton, Dak., has been supplied with 
a Paige Horse Power by G. W. Crane, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


The Arkansas City Milling Company, Arkansas City, 
Kan., are building an elevator of 90,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity. 

The Oak Mountain Variety Works, Woodbury, Ga., 
want estimates on prices for machinery for a broom 
factory. 


The Star Flouring Mills of Galveston, Tex., have in- 
creased their capital stock to $500,000, and will build an 
elevator. 


Mr. George Hall, Virden, Man., will increase the ca- 
pacity of his flouring mill, and also build a large grain 
elevator. 


The Sherman Oil and Cotton Company of Sherman, 
Tex., has increased its capital stock from $80,000 to 
$150,000. 


New Bremen, O., has just purchased 500 feet of the 
New York Belting and Packing Company’s cable cotton 
fire hose. 


Frank Zengel, New Orleans, La., wants estimates and 
prices for a corn mill, including the necessary shafting, 
pulleys, etc. 


The Demopolis Oil Company of Demopolis, Ala., are 


improving their cotton-seed oil mill and increasing their’ 


storage capacity. 


E. D. Vorhes, Cushing, Iowa, has placed his order with 
The Frost Mfg. Co. of Galesburg, Ill., for a complete 
horse power outfit. 


Work on the two new elevators at Port Arthur, Ont., 
has commenced, and both buildings are expected to be 
completed by Nov. 1. 


J. Stern, proprietor of the Barton Spring Mills, Austin, 
Tex., is organizing a $259,000 stock company to erect a 
brewery at that place. 


The Center Grain and Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated at Guthrie Center, Iowa. Suitable buildings 
will be erected at once. 


W. T. Huguley and others of La Grange, Ga., have 
organized a company for the erection of a 30-ton cotton- 
seed oil mill, ginnery, etc. 


The Ferd. Heim Brewing Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., will erect a brick elevator 65x130 feet in size, and 
75 feet high, to cost $50,000. 


The business men and farmers of Millbank, Dak., have 
decided to build an elevator at that place, to buy and ship 
the wheat of the stockholders. 


R. B. Skinner, Albert Lea, Minn., has ordered a 35- 
horse power engine and a 40-horse power boiler of The 
Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


An elevator with a capacity of 20,000 bushels, with a 
warehouse attached of 7,000 bushels’ capacity, is in course 
of erection at Heron Lake, Minn. 


B. P. Hutchinson has rejoined the ranks of the grain 
shippers on Change in this city. Many years ago he 
was a prominent figure in the vessel crowd, but he 
dropped out of the trade some years ago apparently for 
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good. Recently he made a shipment of 46,000 bushels 
of cornto Buffalo. 


N. Brass & Co., Glasston, Dak., are building an eleva- 
tor. They have placed their order for machinery with 
G. W. Crane, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Cumberland Valley Railroad Company (office, 
Chambersburg, Pa.,) are converting their warehouse at 


Greencastle, Md., into an elevator. 


The Schumacher Milling Company of Akron, Ohio, 
will shortly begin the erection of a 200,000-bushel eleva- 
tor, to be completed about Sept. 1. 


Lord, Webster & Emerson, wholesale grain dealers, 
etc., Boston, Mass , have dissolved partnership. Lord & 
Webster will continue the business. 


It is estimated that of the 1,500,000 bushels of corn 
produced in Kankakee county, Ill., last year, about one- 
fifth ig still in the producers’ hands. 


E. B. Wheelock, Alexandria, La., can give information 
in regard to the large cotton-seed oil mill to be erected 
there by a $100,000 stock company. 


H. J. O’Neil of Winona, Minn., has purchased the line 
of elevators along the Midland Road, formerly owned by 
the late Mazeppa Milling Company. 


E. R Ulrich, a prominent grain dealer of Springfield, 
Tll., has associated his son Edward with himself in the 
grain business at Illiopolis, this state. 


W. C. & L. Lanier and others will at once erect a 
cotton-seed oil mill of thirty tons’ capacity at West Point, 
Ga. They want prices on machinery. 


M. H. Wilson of Litner and F. Y. Dilatush of Monti- 
cello, Ill., have leased the Hubbell Elevator at the latter 
place, and will take possession July 15. 


The warehouse at Aberdeen, Dak., formerly owned by 
C. C. Wolcott & Co., has been attached by Eastern par- 
ties seeking to recover amounts due them. 


John Schunk, who has for many years been engaged in 
the grain business at Morton, IIl., will shortly take charge 
of an elevator at Deer Creek, this state. 


Maus & McNabb, Douglass, Kan., have purchased the 
elevator of W. W. Thompson & Son at that place, and 
will run it in connection with their mill. 


W. N. Hotson, Kragnes, Minn., has purchased a Paige 
Horse Power, machinery, etc, fora 25,000 bushel eleva- 
tor, of G@. W. Crane, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Osborne Bros., grain and provision exporters, New 
York City, have dissolved partnership. The new firm 
has been organized under the same style. 


An addition has been built to the elevator owned by 
the Brunswig Elevator Company at Beattie, Kan., which 
gives them 20,000 bushels more capacity. 


The Hunt County Co-operative Milling Association, 
who are erecting a flouring mill at Greenville, Tex., will 
include a 100-barrel corn mill in their plant. 


He C: Cole & Co., millers, Chester, Ill., are building 
an elevator with a capacity of 120,000 bushels, in addition 
to their old one, which holds 90,000 bushels, 


A. E, Thornton of Atlanta, Ga., contemplates pur- 
chasing the Elberton Cotton-Seed Oil Mill at Elberton, 
that state, and greatly increasing its capacity. 


E. Dunwoody & Co , dealers in grain, etc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have dissolved partnership. Chas. Dunwoody 
will continue the business under the same style. 


The Augusta Oil Company of Augusta; Ga., will im- 
prove their cotton-seed oil mill at a cost of about $7,000. 
The capacity will be increased to fifty tons per day. 


Marshall, Minn., has three large grain warehouses 
and the Winona & St. Peter and Manitoba Railroad Com: 
panies will each erect large elevators there this season, 


Pratt & Porter are putting Paige engines and machin- 
ery in their elevators at Britton and Ashton, Dak., pur- 
chasing the same of G. W. Crane, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Weir & McMillan, Everly, Iowa, have purchased a 10- 
horse power engine, a 15-horse power boiler, and a com- 
plete elevator outfit, of The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Il. 


W. H. Morris, Thompson, Dak., has placed his order 
with G, W. Orane, Minneapolis, Minneepeee Paige Horse 


owe, machinery, scales, etc., for a 20,000-bushel eleva- 
or. 


A. E, Pease, Kelso, Dak., has placed his order with G 
W. Crane, Minneapolis, Minn., fora Paige Horse Power, 


SESunety Chicago scales, etc., for a 30,000-bushel ele- 
ator, ; 


Several grain elevators are wanted at Ogallala N 
A % eb., 
says a local paper. It is claimed to be one on the a 


favorable points in the state for the establishment of ele- 


vators. 


J. B. Neizer, Ft. Wayne, Ind., has ordered of Th 
Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill., a 15-horse power cngids, a 


a rates boiler, and a full outfit of elevator ma- 


The Toronto, Ont., Globe in its issue of July 11 : 
About the only thing our grain shippers liane pee 
doing lately is the handling of Duluth and No. 1 North- 
ern spring wheat. All other grades appear to ‘be too high 
for the British markets. In fact, the supply of Ontario 
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fall and spring wheats will not likely be more than is 
necessary for home wants. The stocks in the hands of 
farmers were probably never smaller than at the present 
time.” 

The Gottschalk Company has been incorporated at Bal- 
timore, Md., with a capital stock of $200,000, to manu- 
facture and deal in whiskies. They will erect a large 
distillery. 

A final settlement was made July 11, in the assignment 
case of L. Van Inwegen & Son, grain dealers, Hastings, 
Minn., and Mr. Inwegen is once more in possession of 
the elevator. 


Wyatt & Wallace Bros. of Embree, Tex., will put in a 
Noye Roller Corn and Feed Mill. They report a good 
trade in corn, and say the outlook for wheat in their sec- 
tion is good. 


E. W. Herman of Louisville, Ky., J. H. Plank, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and A. J. Schweens, Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
formed a $50,000 stock company to build a brewery at 
Augusta, Ga. 


O, L. Marfield & Co. have placed an order with Simp- 
son & Robinson, elevator builders, Minneapolis, Minn., 
for a 30,000 bushel elevator at Groton and another at 
Ferney, Dak. 


Hi. Jay Stedman has purchased the Hoople Elevator at 
Sauk Center, Minn., and is getting it in readiness for the 
fall trade. The elevator will be under the management 
of A. E. Erwin. 


The Peru Elevator Company has been incorporated at 
Peru, Ill., with a capital stock of $25,000. The incor- 
porators are George D. Ladd, Henry Billinghausen, and 
Joseph Reinholdt. 


The Northern Pacific Elevator Company are rebuild- 
ing their elevator recently burned at Mapleton, Dak., 
placing their order for the machinery with G. W. Crane, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


R. Yeisley, Woodbine, Iowa, has placed his order with 
The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill., for a 15-horse power 
engine, a 20-horse power boiler, and a complete outfit of 
elevator machinery. 


The L. C. Porter Milling Company of Winona, Minn., 
will erect a 100,000-bushel elevator near their present one 
ata cost of $7,000. The building will be 45x55 feet in 
size and 80 feet high. 


The South Branch Elevator Company of Carson, Neb., 
have made some valuable improvements to their elevator, 
and Hodgson & Co. of that place, are making a large ad- 
dition to their elevator. 


The Spring Valley Elevator Company, Spring Valley, 
Ill., has ordered a 15 horse power engine, a 25-horse 
power boiler, and a complete elevator outfit, of The Frost 
Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


Mr. R P. Wood, grain dealer, Colfax, Ill., was mar- 
ried Thursday evening, July 5. to Miss Alice Smith of 
Chenoa. The AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
offers its congratulations. 


B. A. Ostrom, E. D. Powell and W. J. Boyce of Louis- 
ville, Ky., have incorporated the Belle of Bourbon Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $50,000, to engage in the 
manufacture of whisky, etc. 


The Sacred Heart Produce Company of Sacred Heart, 
Minn., have ordered a Paige Horse Power and complete 
outfit of machinery of G. W. Crane of Minneapolis, Minn , 
for a 30,000-bushel elevator. 


The Farmers’ Exchange, Webster, Dak., is building a 
20,006 bushel elevator, using the Paige Horse Power and 
complete outfit of machinery. G. W. Crane, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., supplied the machinery. 


John H. Downing, Granville, Iowa, has been supplied 
with a 15-horse power engine and 25-horse power boiler 
complete, and a full outfit of elevator machinery, includ- 
ing 220 feet of Harrison Conveyor. 


O. J. Palmer, a farmer in the vicinity of Arkansas 
City, Kan., harvested 360 acres of wheat which averaged 
thirty bushels to the acre, or 10,800 bushels in the aggre- 

gate. This is a very good showing. 


The Columbia Oil Mill & Fertilizer Company has been 
incorporated at Columbia, 8S. C., with a capital stock of 
$25,000, to erect an oil mill and fertilizer factory. H.M. 
Gibson is interested in the enterprise. 


The St. Edward Farmers’ Alliance has been organized 
at St. Edward, Neb., with a capital stock of $6,000. An 
elevator and stock yards will be erected at once. William 
Flory is president of the association. 

The wheat export from Portage Plains, Man., this year 
has been enormous, and besides the grain already mar- 
keted, it is estimated that there are yet fully a quarter of 
a million bushels in the hands of farmers. 


The Standard Guano and Chemical Manufacturing 
Company,.New Orleans, La., are adding a large cotton 
seed oil mill to their works. It is 200x150 feet and will 
have a daily capacity of from 75 to 100 tons. 


Ogilvie & Co., of Winnepeg, Man , are building four 
new elevators in the southern part of that province, each 
having a capacity of 50,000 bushels. That firm will 
handle over 5,000,000 bushels of wheat this year. 


Alexander McDougall, manager of the Montreal Eleva- 
ting Company, Montreal, Quebec, says that of the four- 
teen elevators owned by his company, only six of them 
have been in commission this season, and these six do not 


work on an average of two days per week each. Grain 
for Europe is going by way ot New York. He advocates 
unrestricted trade with the United States as the remedy 
for this state of affairs, 


A. O. Murphy is interested in a company now being 
organized at Barnesville, Ga., to build a cotton-seed oil 
mill. The company will have a capital stock of $12,000, 
and will have their plant in operation about Nov. 1. 


John Butler, Ellsworth, Minn., has been supplied with 
a 35-horse power engine, a 40 horse power boiler, and all 
the machinery, including a Coker Steam Shovel, for a 
75,000-bushel clearing house by The Frost Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, Ill. 


The Brown & Skinner elevator at Albert Lea, Minn., 
will shortly be converted into a flouring mill of 75 bar- 
rels’ capacity. Robert Skinner is now the sole owner of 
the property. Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., of Moline, Ill., 
have the contract. 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Grain Warehouse Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. The 
trustees are: James 8S. T. Stranahan, A. E. Orr, E. B. 
Bartlett, Edward Annan, R. H. Laimbeer, J. B. Martin 
and Marker Maclay. 


On Wednesday morning, July 4, the first consignment 
of grain from the recently erected grain elevator of the 
Fitchburg Railroad Company at Rotterdam Junction, 
N. Y., was shipped over that line to Boston. The train 
comprised twenty-six cars. 


It is reported from Sedgwick county, Kan., that never, 
not even during the big wheat years of 1875 and 1876, has 
there been such magnificent wheat grown as is now being 
harvested in that locality. The yield is not only large, 
but the grain itself is perfect. 


Geo. H. Hunter has just completed the building of a 
12,500-bushel elevator at Wellington, Kan., and the Rock 
Island Railroad Company is building one there. Kansas 
will probably have a boom in elevator building this year, 
owing to her bountiful harvest. 


Ota Wolcott, the young daughter of C.C. Wolcott, the 
prominent elevator man of Minneapolis, Minn., is lying 
very ill at St. Joseph’s Convent in St. Paul. Her father, 
who has been abroad forsome time, is now en route home, 
but it is not expected that she will live until his arrival. 


The elevators of Indianapolis, Ind., June 30, 1888, 
contained 198,864 bushels of grain, against 52,015 bushels 
for the corresponding date in 1887. There were 13,056 
bushels of wheat 51,722 bushels of corn, 64,004 bushels 
of oats, and 2,067 bushels of rye in store in excess of last 
year. 


The Winnipeg (Man.) Board of Trade reports that the 
barley crop of last season in the province amounted to 
2,000,000 bushels; alarge proportion of the grain sent to 
Ontario was graded as No. 1, weighing 49 pounds to 5314 
pounds to the bushel, whereas the highest standard barley 
of Ontario weighs only 44 pounds to 49 pounds. 


A dispatch from Port Arthur, Ont-, dated June 25, says: 
In the past two weeks 413 cars of wheat have arrived and 
been inspected here, making 70,500 bushels arrived since 
navigation opened. The total amount of wheat now in 
the elevators is 1,500,000 busbels. Fully 400,000 bushels 
will be shipped this week if the vessels expected arrive. 


The firm of Sidwell, Wagner & Co., doing a commis- 
sion business and operators on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, failed a few days ago for about $5,000. It is said 
that a recent suit was decided against them for $9,000, 
and the continued decline of prices, with slow settlements 
on the part of country customers contributed to the 
result. 


The Winona Mill Company of Winona, Minn., will 
build a new elevator adjoining their present one, doubling 
its capacity. It will be iron clad, 45x55 feet on the 
ground, and eighty feet in height. Its capacity will be 
100,000 bushels. The cost of the structure is estimated 
at $7,000, and it will probably be in running order by 


Sept. 1. 


Omaha, Neb., has a 300,000-bushel elevator in sight. 
It is to be erected by E. P. Ler for the ‘‘Whisky Trust,” 
and will be used mainly for corn. This will make Oma- 
ha a purchasing as well as a distributing point for the 
large quantity of corn required by the Western Distillers’ 
Association, and will greatly increase the importance of 
her grain trade. 


The New Orleans (La) Rice Milling Company will 
erect a five-story rice mill, to havea daily capacity of 800 
barrels, and an elevator 60x60 feet, and a warehouse 40x 
80 feet, three stories in height. The plant will cost 
$85,000. D. Hinsiedel of that city, has prepared the 
plans. The company is composed of a syndicate of 
capitalists of St. Paul, Minn. 


C. M. Jaques of Ord, Neb., is perhaps the largest ele- 
vator owner west of Chicago. He has elevators at Bur- 
well, Greely Center, Farwell, Ashton, Loup City, Sar- 
gent and Arcadia, Neb. These elevators have a capacity 
of over 40,000 bushels of grain each, and represent an 
investment of upward of $150,000. Mr. Jaques will 
shortly begin the erection of a new elevator at Ord. 


Since July, 1887, the Farmers’ Union at Oakland, 
Neb., has bought 119,000 bushels of corn, refusing 
fully 20,000 bushels in that time, as the supply was 
greater than their accommodations. ‘heir business. has 
amounted to $38,000 the past year, and they claim to 
have been instrumental in making prices from 2 to 3 


cents higher there than in the surrounding markets. 
They will build a $5,000 elevator at Oakland this season. 


The grain firm of Porch & Adams at Cabery, Ill., are 
$25 out of pocket, but way ahead in experience, com- 
pared to what they were a few days ago. A man calling 
himself Fred Shultz presented himself at their office re- 
cently, stating that he lived near the town, and had $25 
worth of corn to sell. With a confidence worthy of a 
better object, the firm advanced him the money, and he 
has not been seen since—neither has his corn. 


Among the most prominent business concerns of Genoa, 
Neb., is the Genoa Elevator Company, which was estab- 
lished in that city in 1881 with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The elevator has a storage capacity of over 100,000 bush- 
els of grain, and a handling capacity of 14,000 bushels. 
Mr. A. E. Kent of Chicago is the owner of the elevator, 
and Mr. KE. L. Burke is the business manager. They do 
the bulk of the business for that section of the country. 


The Minneapolis 7ribune ina recent issue had the fol 
lowing to say,of.a firm having large interests in Minne- 
apolis: “The grain house of G. W. Van Dusen & Co. is 
one of the oldest and ranks next to the largest in the 
Northwest, if not in the countrv. Mr. Van Dusen, the 
head of the house, came to Rochester in 64, when the 
Rochester and St. Peter Railway was being built, and 
commenced the purchase of grain. At that time the rail- 
road company owned the elevators, and he handled grain 
through their houses. Wheat growirg then was the lead- 
ing industry, and farmers were getting rich on from 25 
to 35 bushels to the acre, ranging from $1 to $2 per 
bushel. In’71 he began to operate independently. He 
bought all the elevators on the road to Waseca, except at 
Owatonna, and began to build more himself. In ’74 he 
took C. H. and R. W. Chadbourne into partnership, and 
the new firm pushed the work of building elevators until 
every town on the road, and its branches of any size, 
west to the Missouri, and north and south in Da- 
kota had an elevator owned by them, beside one at Min- 
neapolis of 1,800,000 bushels’ capacity. The firm now 
handle 4,000,000 bushels of grain a year. More than half 
their purchases now go to Minneapolis, where they are 
sold to millers and Eastern buyers, and where they have 
now an extensive branch department under the charge of 
C. M. Harrington. The capital and money used in the 
business now amounts to over $2,000,000 yearly. The 
firm, which is composed largely of the three gentlemen 
named above, have also a half interest in the house cf 
Van Dusen & Elliott of Duluth. Mr. Van Dusen was 
Mayor of Rochester in 1875, but since that time has at- 
tended strictly to his immense business, and let politics 
alone. The secretary of the company is A. Harrington, 
who has been in the house seventeen years, and who has 
charge of the accounting, and understands thoroughly 
the details of the business. The house has always been 
a fair dealing one, and enjoys a high reputation among 
the farmers.” 


THE WOLCOTT ASSIGNMENT. 


The announcement of the assignment of C. C. Wolcott 
of Minneapolis. Minn., on Saturday, July 7, fell like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky, in local milling and grain 
circles. The assignment was precipitated by the suit of 
D. B. Doty & Co. of that city, to recover $9,000 which 
they claim to have loaned Mr. Wolcott. The latter is 
now traveling in Europe, but has been telegraphed for 
and will shortly return home. There are some peculiar 
features connected with the case. The assets are claimed 
to be $100,000, while the liabilities do not aggregate more 
than $25,000. However, investigation has shown that 
the property, which includes an interest in about twenty 
warehouses and elevators, stock in the First National 
Bank at Larimore, Dak., and a large amount of real es- 
tate, has within the past few months been transferred to 
different parties. 

Mr. Doty has of late been associated with Mr. Wolcott 
in business, and, since the latter’s departure abroad, has 
had charge of his financial affairs, signing sll checks on 
Mr. Wolcott’s bank account. Itis claimed by Mr. Wol- 
cott’s attorney that Mr. Doty’s claim is really not more 
than $2,000 or $3,000, and tbat he, Mr. Doty, has been 
drawing checks on Mr. Wolcott's bank account to 
straighten the debts which the latter owed him. The 
principal liability, aside from Mr. Doty’s claim, is 
outstanding wheat checks to the amount of 3,000 or 4,000 
bushels, owed to farmers. The assignee says that the 
liabilities are practically nothing, and will be paid dollar 
for dollar. 

Mr. Wolcott was to be general manager of the Scan- 
dinavian Elevator Company, and when he began his du- 
ties he was to discontinue his own elevator business. It 
was expected that the new company would purchase the 
majority of the Wolcott elevators Mr. Wolcott, on 
hearing the report that he had joined the Scandinavian 
Elevator Company in order to be able to sell his property 
to them, promptly sent in his resignation to the board of 
directors. His resignation was accepted. 

Prior to Mr. Wolcott’s departure for Europe he left 
papers with friends in New York giving John F. McGee 
of Minneapolis power of attorney, in case action was 
brought by any of his creditors. Mr. McGee says that 
the bitter feeling between Mr. Wolcott and his competi- 
tors in the wheat business gave him reason to suspect that 
they would do something in his absense, hence he pre- 
pared for an emergency by getting out the necessary 
papers giving the power of attorney. The case will be 
watched with considerable interest by elevator and grain 
men. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 

grate dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 

states for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JULY 15, 1888. 


SIX YEARS. 


Six years ago the AmericAN HLEVATOR AND 
Grain Traber was launched on the sea of trade 
journalism. There were wrecks in plenty strewed 
along the shore, and prophets were not lacking 
who believed that a paper devoted to grain inter- 
ests could not succeed. They pointed to the num- 
erous failures of the past as sufficient warning. 
But we believed we knew the field, and knew 
that we could give readers and advertisers an 
honest, unbiased paper. The result has more than 
answered our anticipations. In six years, the 
AmepricaAN ELEyarorR AND GRAIN TRADE has 
demonstrated to readers and advertisers its char- 
acter and value, and now finds itself stronger in 
every way than ever before. 

Great improvements are contemplated in the 
early future in the character of this journal, but 
these we will not anticipate, but let performance 
plead eloquently for a continuance of the patron- 
age of the public. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS IN RUSSIA. 


Russia has by no means attained that import- 
ance in the grain trade for which her natural 
facilities fit her. One reason is her wretched 
agriculture, but a more cogent reason is the un- 
satisfactory method of handling her crops when 
harvested and the lack of those means which are 
now common in civilized countries. Some time 
ago the question of erecting grain elevators at 
important points in the empire was mooted, but 
nothing more of the project has been heard of 
until recently. Now advices from St. Petersburg 
state that the Minister of the Interior is again 
taking measures to place Russia’s grain trade on 
a more satisfactory basis. After examining 
experts, the minister decided to bring before 
the Council of the Empire, in September, the 
project of erecting large elevators at all grain 
exporting points and on the various railways. 
The state contemplates this work as a public 
measure. Storage capacity will be provided for 
600,000,000 kilogrammes of grain, at an esti- 
mated expense of 20,000,000 roubles. 

The money for this great work will be raised 
by a tax on the grain exported from the empire, 
which amounts to 300,000,000 poods annually, at 


Council will probably adopt this measure, as many 
of its most influential members are already com- 
mitted to it. 


CROP PROSPECTS. 


The reports from diffierent sections of the 
country are conflicting and in some cases contra- 
dictory. Wheat apparently has fared better than 
was anticipated. The Cincinnati Price Current 
sums up the situation as follows: “The interpre- 
tation which may be put upon the situation of 
corn is that it is capable of reaching 1,800,000,000 
to 1,900,000,000 bushels under a continuance of 
favorable conditions to maturity. The oats crop 
has suffered considerably in various localities 
from storms, but the losses do not greatly curtail 
the crop outlook, which now appears likely to ap- 
proximate 750,000,000 bushels, if the expectations 
are realized as to filling out of the grain heads. 
There is room for some disappointment in this 
particular. The later returns from the winter 
wheat crop are irregular; in Kentucky, as also 
some portions of Southern Indiana and Illinois, 
the harvest results appear to have somewhat 
enlarged estimates of yield, and in Michigan the 
crop continues to do so well that expectations are 
higher; other central and Western districts show 
no essential changes. 

“Tt is claimed for Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, etc., that the outcome of 
wheat is better than indicated by the govern- 
ment reports. The official view of the chances of 
the crop appears to be for about 229,000,000 
bushels of winter grain and 179,000,000 of spring, 
making a total of 428,000,000 bushels. These 
figures undoubtedly give room for very consider- 
able shrinkage, by the showing of final returns. 
It is true that the spring crop has been progress- 
ing well, maintaining the previous general posi- 
tion, but the lateness of this portion of the crop 
cannot be ignored as a feature of uncertainty, 
rendering it more than ordinarily susceptible to 
drawbacks quite liable to occur.” 


THE VALUE OF WATERWAYS. 


The persistent hostility of many to any im- 
provement in our waterways outside the insane 
attempts to control the lower Mississippi, shows 
that many people are sadly in want of informa- 
tion as to the true value of our waterways to the 
American people. These self-same people who 
condemn any movement to connect the Mississip- 
pi with the Lake region are generally found 
ready and willing to back up the grand larceny 
of the River and Harbor Bill, so long as they get 
a slice of the pork. This is particularly true of 
Congressmen, who, for the most part, have no 
qualms of conscience in voting away millions for 
the benefit of mythical harbors and creeks, and 
who, nevertheless, cannot see their way clear to 
countenance any feasible scheme for lifting the 
burdens from internal commerce by supporting 
such a project as the Hennepin Canal. 

Such a party is Senator Vest of Missouri. This 
gentleman announces that the day of water trans- 
portation is gone, and that “its glory is over- 
shadowed by the railway.” Consequently, Sena- 
tor Vest is opposed to the general government 
doing anything to connect the lakes with the 
Mississippi. Undoubtedly the Senator’s beliefs 
are based on the decadence of water transporta- 
tion on the Mississippi. Apparently he is in 
dense ignorance of the immense tonnage on the 
Great Lakes, and the vast quantity and value 
carried on the Hrie Canal, else he would never 
have made so ridiculous a statement. If Missouri 
was in the Lake region, Mr. Vest would never 
get back to the Senate without revising his views 
on the waterways. 

For, it is not only the actual business done on 
the waterways that tells in favor of the public, 
but the check. they put upon the railroads. Just 
so soon as the waterways are closed by ice the 
railways advance their rates. There is exactly 
one reason, and only one, for this state of things. 


a rate which would yield an annual income of a| The railways do it because water competition is 
million and a half of roubles. It is said that the | shut off. Close the waterways permanently and 
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railway rates will be raised permanently and 
maintained. This is mere ab cto most people, 
but there are some, like Mr. Vest, who seem not 
to have mastered this alphabet of commerce. 


A POSSIBLE REVOLUTION IN THE 
GRAIN CARRYING TRADE. 


On June 29 a peculiar looking steamer entered 
Chicago River and made. fast at the Empire 
Warehouse at Sixteenth street. It was the 
“Rosedale,” direct from London, and she made 
the voyage of almost 5,000 miles in less than a 
montb. The Rosedale is the first vessel to 
cross the ocean on a voyage to the heart of the 
American continent, and her successful trip may 
possess a far-reaching significance. 

Last year Haggerty & Co. of Toronto, con- 
ceived the project of building the Rosedale. She 
was built at Sunderland, Eng., is of steel, and is 
180 feet long, 56 feet beam, and 21 feet in depth 
of hold. Her gross tonnage is 1,050, and her 
triple expansion engines of 1,000-horse power en- 
able her to attain a speed of twelve miles an 
hour. A section 70 feet long is hereafter to be 
placed amidship the Rosedale. 

For the present the Rosedale will engage in the 
grain trade on the lakes. In the fall she will be 
loaded with grain for an English port, returning 
in the spring, and if successful this will be the 
commencement of regular trips from the Old 
World to the unsalted seas of the New. Should 
the Rosedale prove a success, as seems in every 
way likely at present, she will be the first of a 
large fleet which will revolutionize the grain- 
carrying trade. What then of Buffalo and the 
Western Elevating Association? Will they buy 
these ships, tie them up, and pay dividends to the 
owners? 


THE NEW YORK ELEVATOR LAW. 


There have been some decidedly interesting 
developments in the workings of the McHvoy 
Elevator Law in New York. First and foremost 
the canal boatmen have made formal complaint to 
the Attorney General that the elevators at Buf- 
falo and New York are evading thelaw. Edward 
Annan and Francis E, Pinto, two of the largest 
elevator and grain warehousing men of Brooklyn, 
have been arraigned before a justice charged 
with violating the elevator act. This was done 
to test the constitutionality of the law. The 
other proceedings in the case were in this line— 
namely, to see whether the state has a right to 
regulate elevator charges. Another development 
is that the elevator men of Brooklyn have formed 
a mild kind of a trust, the object of which is 
of course, the defeat of the intent of the Mo- 
Evoy Elevator Law. 

Attorney General Tabor has given his opinion 
in regard to the McEvoy Elevator Law. He 
points out the methods by which infraction of the 
law may be punished, and shows that he has no 
power to act, the remedy lying in other channels. 
He states, however, that if the allegations against 
the Western Elevating Association of Buffalo 
are true that he will take action in the matter. 
The Attorney General thinks the law is clearly 
constitutional. 

There is no question that the McEvoy Law has 
been. nullified, and the state has been balked in 
seeking to regulate traffic on its own waterways. 
It has taken about twenty years to secure the 
passage of some such act as the McEvoy Elevator 
Bill, and it is not likely that the people of New 
York state will yield now. The legislature is now 
in session, and most likely something will be done 
to compel an observance of the law, 


GRaIn MEN should notice the advertisement of 
the grain tester in the advertisement of JG 
Owens & Co. of Minneapolis, which appears in 
this issue. This is a valuable device for grain 
men and millers, and Messrs. Owens & Oo. will 


be pleased to correspond with all interested par- 
ties. 
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REESE REPEL PEEP 


T. ©. Frimptanprer, Secretary of the San 
Francisco Produce Exchange, has our thanks for 
courtesies received. 


Tue bears on corn have commenced selling the 
prospective crop already. They seemed afraid to 
wait until some of it was out of the ground. 


R. W. Davis of Sun Prairie, Wis., in renew- 
ing his subscription, writes that he has bought 
the elevator property at that place, hitherto 
owned by EH. A. Weigen. 


Ir you want to buy or sell anything, advertise 
in our columns. We furnish the advertiser a 
living constituency with ample purchasing power, 
and that is as much as any paper can do. _ 


Inp1Ana feels very good over the outlook for 
crops. Wheat has turned out much better in 
many localities than was expected, and most of 
the growing crops are in fine condition. 


GraAssHoprERs bring more than wheat in Min- 
nesota. A dollar a bushel has been paid for 
them in the infested counties. About 200 bush- 
els were caught in the oil pans around Perham in 
one day. 


Mussrs. EH. & H. C. Epwarps of this city, in 
renewing their subscription to the AMERICAN 
ELEvyArTOR AND Grain TRADE, say: ‘Continue 
our subscription for ninety-nine years at above 
rate. It is the cheapest book in the world for 
the money.” 


Tux Iowa Railroad Commissioners have cor- 
nered the roads in one respect. They have in 
their possession over five hundred bills of lading 
showing that the roads voluntarily made lower 
rates before the law went into effect than the 
rates fixed by the commissioners. 


CoNGRESss seems unable to agree to any project 
looking to a canal across Illinois, to connect Lake 
Michigan with the Mississippi. Now, if a line 
could be surveyed that would cross two states in- 
stead of one, the canal might go through, even if 
its cost was twice as great. Blessed be prejudice! 


We have rarely known an instance where 
grain damaged by fire or water did not turn out 
better than was anticipated. An instance comes 
from Kingston. Some grain damaged in a 
schooner was sold at 173 cents per bushel. Next 
it sold for 26 cents. Then to third and fourth 
parties for 50 and 75 cents. 


J. Smas Leas of the Barnard & Leas Mig. 
Company, Moline, Ill., spent a minute fraction of 
time in our office a few days since. He reported 
the business outlook as very favorable. No firm 
has earned success more than the Barnard & Leas 
Mfg. Company. They have made their machin- 
ery known wherever grain is handled, and the 
public have been quick to recognize merit and 
honorable dealing. 


Tue St. Paul Board of Trade takes no pains to 
conceal its dissatisfaction with the workings of 
the Inter-State Commerce Law and opposes the 
amendments proposed by Mr. Cullom for making 
the law more effective. They object to placing 
obstructions in the way of shipping large quanti- 
ties of grain at exceptionally low rates. They 
think the idea of wholesale rates as applicable to 
railway transportation as to anything else. And 
yet, some of these St. Paul men have vigorously 


kicked in the past because Chicago got better 
rates than St. Paul, though the railways gave 
them on the very principle which the St. Paul 
people commend. 


THE grain men at Kansas City have inaugurat- 
ed a vigorous kick against the railroads. They 
claim that St. Louis and Chicago are favored 
points as compared with Kansas City. There is 
little doubt of the justice of the complaint, but 
are there not a few other things the matter with 
the grain trade of Kansas City ?, 


A Loca paper calls attention to the failures of 
Milwaukee magnates when they have gone into 
the Chicago market to corner anything. Well, 
Milwaukee people are not the only ones who 
have found a vary hard crowd to manipulate at 
Chicago. Minneapolis, Cincinnati and St. Louis 
can give consolation to Milwaukee. 


THE opening of the Welland and other Cana- 
dian canals for a portion of the Sabbath has 
roused a good deal of opposition throughout On- 
tario, and it is hinted that the provincial authori- 
ties may make a few examples by fining those 
who break the Ontario law against prosecuting 
one’s ordinary employment on Sunday. 


Ir is a little curious that for the first time in 
four or five years Huropean orders indicated a 
bullish feeling over there the other day. The 
blasted foreigners have been taking a good deal 
of money out of this country on their bear deals 
for the past few years, and we trust the course of 
events will bring some of it back here. 


Tur Buffalo News thinks that a special session 
of the New York Legislature should be called to 
repeal the McEvoy Elevator Law. It attributes 
the stagnation in boating on the canal to the 
passage of the McEvoy Bill. It fails to explain 
how it is that the passage of a bill taking taxes 
off the grain has operated to make boating dull. 


Tut lumber called “cull dimension,” used 
largely by elevator builders, is said to be a drug 
in the market in the Northwest. The elevator 
builders have been after it “right smart” for sey- 
eral years, and it seems stocked themselves up 
last tall with sufficient to last them this year. At 
any rate, lumbermen claim that there is no call 
for it. 


On July 1 the editorial and business manage- 
ment of Chicago Daily Business passed to W. 
G. Nicholas, who founded the paper and has been 
its editor for the last two years and a half. 
Daily Business has been a successful and useful 
paper, and such it will.no doubt continue to be. 
It has made its way and deserves all the success 
it has had. 


A SOMEWHAT curious case has come up ina 
Minnesota court. The Farmers’ Union Elevator 
Company had an elevator burn at Holly, Minn, 
They want the policy reformed to include this 
burned elevator, claiming that their policy was 
intended to cover the house at Holly along with 
others, but that it was omitted inadvertently 
from the policies. 


TuE Boston Transcript in an interesting arti- 
cle on Morocco, tells of a scheme the guileless 
natives have of keeping the Sultan from appropri- 
ating their grain. They hide it in holes dug in 
the ground, called matamors, and when the Sul- 
tan’s soldiers appear on the scene in search of 
forage, the thrifty peasant is able to lift his hand 
skyward and vow that he has not enongh grain 
to keep his family from starving. Of course the 
grain rots in the ground,and by the time the Arab 
finds a market for it there is nothing to sell but a 
mass of mold, but somehow nothing is learned by 
the experience and he does the same thing year 
after year. These matamors are said to be dug 
in out of the way places by old and decrepit 
slaves who have outlived their usefulness, and 
whose owners take this method of getting rid of 


them. All that is known is that these matamors 
are discovered in the strangest places and no one 
knows whom they belong to. Tops are built over 
them, and now and then one is found which is 
lined with cement. 


Somer of the members of the Buffalo Board of 
Trade need a lesson in manners. Not long since, 
when Capt. De Puy was speaking in the street, 
on the elevator question, some of the members 
pelted him from the windows of the building, 
with grain. They did not hurt the Captain or 
his cause, but certainly injured that which they 
thought they were serving. 


Frank WILKESON, inthe New York Times, 
thinks that Duluth is the only city in the North- 
west whose future is worth mentioning, outside 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. Moreover, he 
thinks that Duluth will be second only to Chicago 
in population and importanee. He believes that 
the country west of Duluth that has, as yet, 
scarcely been touched by the plow, is capable of 
producing a billion bushels of hard wheat. 


A BUCKET sHoP at Toronto, which was closed 
when the Abbott law went into effect, proposes 
to evade the law, and claims to have the best 
legal counsel, that its operators cannot be pun- 
ished for the evasion. The purpose is to have 
the office at Buffalo, which of course is outside 
the jurisdiction of Dominion law. The Toronto 
end will be simply a private telegraph office, 
where forms will be provided to send orders to 
the shop in Buffalo to buy or sell. 


Amoné our callers the past month was Mr. J. 
B. Martin, who for many years has been identi- 
fied with the Hureka Works of S. Howes at Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y. The Eureka Separators are 
well known to elevator men, and in the big ele- 
vators at Duluth the “‘Hureka” has become fa- 
mous. Mr. Martin gave us the particulars re- 
specting a large warehouse separator which his 
firm is building for a trans-Atlantic firm, which is 
probably one of the largest grain separators ever 
constructed. 


A wrirER who is high authority on mill build- 
ing savs: “Put a corrugated iron roof on your 
mill. It won’t cost much and you won’t have to 
keep a man on the roof with a pail of water put- 
ting out the fires that are bound to start.” The 
Cincinnati Corrugating Company have had great 
success in supplying fire-proof covering for mills 
of all kinds, their material having proved emi- 
nently satisfactory. The company, which is a 
thoroughly trustworthy and reliable one, will 
promptly reply to all inquiries. Their address is 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Some of the country papers in Missouri are all 
“broke up” over the candidacy of Mayor Francis 
of St. Louis, for the nomination of his party for 
the Governorship of the state. One paper has 
gone so far as to obtain a sworn statement that 
D. R. Francis buys and sells futures. Possibly if 
he were nominated the people might get a little 
clearer insight into commercial transactions than 
most of them have at present. Somehow the rural 
mind is strangely prejudiced against the very in- 
stitutions that have made it possible for the 
farmer to get the most money possible out of his 
grain. 


Tuer Erie Canal has not done as much business 
this year as last, for the good and sufficient reason 
that there has not been so much business to do. 


‘Each week of canal navigation this year up to 


July 1 shows a falling off as compared with last 
year. Up to July 1 this aggregate loss was 290,- 
405 tons less than up to July 1, 1887. This loss 
has been almost entirely accounted for by the de- 
creased shipments in wheat and lumber, princi- 
pally the former. The total tonnage of the canals 
up to July 1, 1887, was 1,459,982 tons, and up to 
July 1 this year it was 1,169,557 tons. For the 
first week of July, however, the shipments this 
year have increased largely over the correspond- 
ing period last year for the first week in July. 
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This year there has been transported upon the 
canals 182,333 tons as against 162,128 tons last 
year, and for the first time during the season have 
the shipments of wheat and lumber last week ex- 
ceeded the corresponding week of last year. 
Never before has property been carried upon the 
canal so cheaply as during the present season. 
The average price for carrying wheat from Buf- 
falo to New York last week has been 24 cents 
per bushel. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the New York 
Produce Exchange Reporter, points its horns in 
an ugly way and threatens to throw clear over 
. the fence the intruder who questions the accepted 
per capita consumption of wheat. We don’t like 
goring any better than most people, but we ven- 
ture the humble opinion that the per. capita con- 
sumption is not even 44 bushels: This paper 
trains with neither chronic bears nor chronic 
bulls; but in our opinion the per capita consump- 
tion is just where the’bulls have been missing it 
for the past four or five years. We will argue 
the point with the Reporter, if our contemporary 
is so inclined. 


Tur New York Produce Exchange Reporter 
tears its shirt over the McEvoy Elevator Bill. It 
says: ‘That such arbitrary interference with 
personal liberty is contrary to the Constitution 
seems evident. How the Governor could put his 
signature to such a foolish and harmful document, 
in the face of the earnest protest of the members 
of the Produce Exchange and business men gen- 
erally, is beyond our comprehension. Two things 
are certain, namely, that the law must be re- 
pealed, and that by allowing such an iniquitous 
measure to become a law Governor Hill has killed 
himself, politically, among the business men of 
New York, Brooklyn and Buffalo.” 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington, issued July 10, for the month of June, 
1888, shows a decrease in corn, rye and wheat 
and an increase in oats as compared with the same 
month in the previous year. The total value of 
the breadstuffs exported during June, 1288, was 
$7,137,928, against $17,026,851 for the same 
month in 1887. The value of the exports for the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1888, was $123,- 
298,361, against $162,427,205 exported in the 
previous fiscal year. 

The exports of corn for the month of June, 
1888, were 1,680,940 bushels, against 2,714,060 
for the same month in 1887. There were 2,846,- 
467 bushels of wheat exported during the month 
named this year, compared with 12,148,459 bush- 
els for that month last vear. The amount of oats 
exported for that month in 1888 was 33,005 bush- 
els, against 17,482 bushels in June, 1887. The 
exports of rye were 14,388 bushels in June, 1888, 
against 43,216 bushels in June, 1887. 


CANALS VERSUS RAILROADS, 


The conviction has been gaining ground that canals are 
maintaining the competition with railroads in the carriage 
of heavy materials, such as coal and ore, with much bet- 
ter results than it was formerly expected they would be 
able todo. This is of course a broad statement, subject 
to many exceptions under locally varying conditions; but 
if it holds good for a majority of cases, the outlook for 
the continuance of existing canals and for new ones in the 
future is promising. 

The huge projects for cutting isthmuses and ,for con- 
necting inland cities with tide-water for ship navigation 
have naturally attracted public attention to the neglect of 
what is being done by the smaller canals. Indeed, the 
actual construction of the latter has not been large, com- 
paratively, during recent years; but the development of 
their traflic—again broadly speaking—has been surpris- 
ing. In this country one meets with so many instances 
where a canal has been entirely supplanted by a railroad, 
the latter sometimss utilizing the towpath as a road-bed, 
that the first impression might be that it is simply a ques- 
tion of time when nearly all of the existing canals are 
doomed to extinction by their more active competitors. 
But on closer observation it will generally be found that 
the dead canals were planned and dug before the railroad 
era, that they were badly located for competition, that the 
centers of trade have shifted, that they were designed for 


ageneral or light goods traflic to which they are not_ 


adapted, that the railroad bought the canal as a cheap lo- 


cation for the road and closed it to prevent competition, or 
that there has been some such specific reason to account 
for their decay which is not applicable in many cases. 

Considering only the common canals, and neglecting 
the large sbip canals and irrigation or water-power con- 
duits, it will be seen that, as contrasted with railroads, 
they are built and operated under certain disadvantages 
such as the following: They are restricted as to locality 
by topographical features to a greater degree than rail- 
roads; they require a constant and large water supply; 
sometimes the character of the ground is an eco- 
nomically insuperable obstacle; it is difficult to carry 
them across rivers or througli tunnels; they seldom 
have branch navigable water connections; they re- 
quire peculiar trade conditions and permanent ter- 
minal connections; they are not so well adapted to 
other than through traffic; they only carry heavy and 
cheap freight; they are slow; and their first cost, if well 
constructed, is necessarily high. 

In the case of the Sault Ste. Marie locks, the National 
Government, too, has its interest; while abroad govern- 
ment ownership and control are the rule. This control 
secures a comparatively uniform tariff, though we notice 
that in France the remarkable growth in traffic of certain 
canals, in comparison with the carrying business of com- 
peting railroads, has caused the latter to petition the 
Chamber of Deputies to restore the reduced canal rates. 
Such a movement is to be looked for under almost any 
condition of the carrying trade, as we see in the frequent 
canal wars at home; but in the case of the French railroad 
companies the figures for 1887 show that they had abund- 
ant cause for alarm. While the canals are only servicea- 
ble for a limited class of freight, the heavy, low-priced 
materials such as ore, coal and grain, they can afford to 
carry such freight at extremely low rates. They are slow 
conveyors, but this is not of very great importance with 
most of their freights. 

It must be remembered that while engineering progress 
in regard to the movement of freight by canals has been 
slow in comparison with the strides in the direction of 
canal construction, and still more so in comparison with 
the railroad practice, there isa wide field open. Steam 
haulage by cable or rail, and the innumerable designs for 
self-moving vessels, with increased speed and tonnage, 
offer interesting problems, as do also improved devices 
for unloading, for grade planes and locks, for the protec- 
tion of the banks from wash, and in other details. 

To sum up, at the lowest, we can predict a long life to 
suitably located canals, with a possibly improved future, 
even if they never outvie railroads in gross importance as 
carriers.—Hngineering and Mining Jowrnal. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE SCAN- 
DINAVIAN ELEVATOR CoO. 


In the last Technical issue of The Miller mention was 
made of the newly-formed ‘‘Scandinavian Elevator Com- 
pany,” the head offices of which are at present located in 
Minneapolis. It was briefly explained that this was 
essentially a Northwestern farmers’ company, having been 
formed mainly with the object of placing the wheat 
growers of Dakota and Minnesota in more direct commu- 
nication with the Eastern states of the Union and Europe. 
It is understood that the shares first issued were freely 
taken up, but it has since been decided to increase the 
capital of the company, and with that view the millers of 
Great Britain have been asked to subscribe this additional 
scrip. Now, to give any opinion as to the advantages of 
such an investment, viewed as a mere investment, would 
be plainly beyond our sphere. On the other hand, Mr. 
C. C. Wolcott, the secretary of the company, is now in 
this country, and will doubtless be prepared to afford full 
information to those who may desire it. Whatever re. 
ception may await the invitation to the millers of this 
country to become shareholders, the end which it is the 
business of the company to attain will remain none the 
less desirable. The British miller requires a constant and 
abundant supply of good hard wheat from the North- 
western fields of the American continent. instead of the 
insignificant consignments that trickle into this country 
at irregular intervals. It is said that the British miller 
is, after all, not doing very badly just now. That may 
be true enough, but does not prove that he would not 
fare much better if he could command plenty of this de- 
sirable grain. What some of the most eminent members 
of the milling trade think on this subject may be easily 
gathered from the series of reports which were published 
in the February Technical issue of The Miller in 1885. 
Those letters were elicited by a circular which had been 
sent by us, in company with samples of the hard Fife 
wheat of Manitoba, all over the United Kingdom. Near- 
ly all our correspondents were of opinion that every 
miller would find such wheat most valuable. The only 
question was how to get it. 

Unfortunately this is a problem which still demands 
solution. The Scandinavian Elevator Company propose, 
in the interest of their clients, the Dakotan and Minne- 
sotan farmers, to place their wheats on our markets on 
their own merits. They propose to carefully class the 
wheats by series, and to sell them on sample without ref- 
erence to what is termed ‘‘state grading.” To this end a 
regular chain of elevators will be built, starting from the 
country districts of Dakota and Minnesota and running 
across the American continent, so as to guard against the 
danger of the wheats being mixed in transit. Moreover, 
at Buffalo, in the state of New York, elevator accommo- 
dation would be provided with a capacity of ten to fifty 
millions of bushels, and from this great depot a perennial 
flow of supplies would radiate either in the direction of 
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New York, London or elsewhere. Much importance ig 
attached to the choice of Buffalo as the terminal elevator 
station, because it is believed that Buffalo will in the 
future be the grain capital of North America. The most 
direct route eastward for the produce of the Northwestern 
wheat fields lies through Duluth and on to Buffalo, and it 
sbould be also borne in mind that on anaverage grain can 
be shipped from the former to the latter point for above 
seven months of the year (that is to say from the 10th of 
May to the 1st of December) at the exceedingly easy rate 
of 214 cents the centa! or 100 pounds. 

Now, Minneapolis lies somewhat out of the direct track, 
and a glance at the map will show that grain cannot travel 
from this city to Buffalo via Duluth without going round 
acorner. That corner means a penalty of 10 cents, or 
fivepence, on each cental conveyed from Minneapolis to 
Duluth. This consideration hag its importance, becatise 
it tends to show that Minneapolis would, in the event of 
the export of wheat from West to East being put on a 
sound basis, be left altogether out in the cold. At pres: 
ent there is no regular flow of wheat eastward, as the 
monopoly now enjoyed by Minneapolis and its allied in-, 
terests is so worked as to practically keep the Dakotan, 
and Minnesotan crops athome. Although after the har-— 
vest (which in those parts begins with August and closes 
in the middle of September) a small proportion of (chiefly) 
second quality wheat finds its way east, yet there the ex- 
portation usually ceases. When once winter has set in, 
the millers and elevator men manage to stop the outflow 
of wheat, and so the ample elevators of Duluth and Min- 
neapolis (the first has storage capacity of 22,000,000 bush- 
els, and the second of 18,000,000 bushels) remain more or 
less full during the winter. Hence, under the present 
conditions.of the Western grain trade our millers are de- 
barred to a great extent from the use of some of the 
choicest wheat of the world during the very season when 
it would be of the greatest value to them.—Zhe Miller, 
London, Hng. 


THE CROP REPORTER. 


A correspondent who evidently has much dislike for 
crop reporters, and who certainly has a through contempt 
for the rules of versification, sends us the following 
limping, rambling and redundant doggeral: 


With eyes wide open and ears extended 
He pushed his way through the busy throng, 
And proudly stepped on the west-bound train, 
Lynx-eyed was he, and in figures strong, 

For he was a crop reporter. 


And on he sped o’er prairies wide, 

While he slept in Pullman’s palace car, 

And slept and snored through all the ride, 

Till the conductor shouted, ‘‘Here we are!’’ 
To this crop reporter. 


And to the sun-browned farmers 

Who met him at the train 

He spake in eager accents, 

To learn the promise of their grain, 
For he was a crop reporter, 


“How is it with your labor ? 
How fares it with your fields ? 
Not of yourself alone, but tell me of your neighbor. 
coe outlook in your town, and of the promised 
yields, 
For I am a crop reporter.” 


And quick they gathered round him, 

Those sun-burned sons of toil, 

And rehearsed in mournful measure 

The well-worn tale of a stubborn soil, 
For this verdant crop reporter. 


“Oh! woe is surely our unhappy lot, 
Of misfortune and toil we’vye had enough. 
Too wet, too dry, too cold, too hot.” 
With this and other kindred stuff 
They filled the crop reporter. 


He drank it in, the poor, sweet thing, 

And they filled him to the brim, 

And the little job was neatly done, 

And they flattered, praised and petted him, 
or he was a crop reporter. 


And back to the bustling city, 

As fast as the train could bear him, 

To the leading bulls on the Board of Trade 

With a tale that sure would scare em, é 
There came this crop reporter, 


And thus this costly expert spake 
To the man who paid Ae ies 
Who had sent him forth in the blizzard’s wake 
And in the path of the cyclone dire, 
This lynx-eyed crop reporter, 


“T have traveled far o’er hill and dale, 
Such wreck and ruin has met my sight. 
The crops are withéred everywhere. 
The fields are smitten with a blight.” 

Thus said the crop reporter. 


And he gasped for breath as he shrieked 
Of the wild and reckless shorts, ae 


And a deathly pallor spread o’er his truthf 
; } f ul f 
And his voice sunk to spasmodic snorts, “' 


And thus collapsed the crop reporter, 


And they carried him out into the air. 
For they thought he was really ill, 
And they laid him down in the country fair 
And there he is lying, lying still, ; 
For he is a crop reporter, 
—Chicago Daily Business 


—— 
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Chattel Mortgages—Future Crops. 

A chattel mortgage upon crops to be raised in the fut- 
ure is valid, and attaches to the crops as soon as they 
eo into existence.—Norris vs. Hix, Iowa Supreme 

lourt, . 


Grain Elevator. 


A grain elevator standing upon the lands of a railroad 
company, owned by it, and constituting a part of its real 
estate, is not taxable as personal property of the corpora- 
tion, according to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota in the case of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Company vs. the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Houston County. 


Elevator Account Books. 


When the keeper of an elevator and his clerk testified 
that one or the other of them weighed the wheat taken 
in at his elevator and set down the correct weight in a 
“scale book,” from which tickets were torn off and given 
to the farmers, and further correctly transcribed the 
weight from the stubs into a day-book, the Supreme 
Court of Texas held (Missouri Pacific Railway Company 
vs. Johnson), that the day-book was admissible in evi- 
dence to prove the amount of the weights, the ‘‘scale- 
book” being lost. 


Chattel Mortgage—Fixtures--Personal Property. 


The purchaser of a boiler and engine gave the vendor 
a chattel mortgage thereon, April 4, 1881, maturing July 
7, 1881. On May 14, 1881, he bought a lot and set the en- 
gine and boiler on the same for use. On July 7, 1881, a 
new chattel mortgage and note was given, falling due 
Jan. 7, 1882. The purchaser being indebted to a third 
person, conveyed the lot on which the engine and boiler 
were set and in use,who sought to enjoin the taking of the 
property under the chattel mortgage. The proof failed 
to show that the removal of the boiler and engine would 
ey damage the same or the realty. The Supreme 
Court of Illinois held (Sword vs. Low) that the boiler and 
engine remained personal property, and were subject to 
be taken under the chattel mortgage as against the pur- 
chaser of the realty ; 


Consignments---Bills of Lading, With Drafts. 


W., a produce dealer, at Batavia, N. Y., had for several 
years been in the habit of sending his property to Ege & 
Otis, commission merchants of New York City, to be sold 
by them. He consigned the produce and sent to them 
the original bill of lading; but he took from the railroad 
company a duplicate bill or lading, to which he. attached 
a draft as against it, and had this draft discounted at a 
bank in Batavia. The drafts were often drawn without 
any particular regard to the value of the property de- 
scribed in the bills attached to them. This was the gen- 
eral course of business pursued by all of the parties, con- 
signor, consignees and bank, and was acquiesced in. Be- 
tween Sept. 29, 1879, and Feb. 18, 1880, W. made 145 
consignments and drew 145 drafts; the first 135 drafts 
amounted to $53,725, were accepted and paid and the en- 
tire consignment yielded but $52,665,52. The last ten 
drafts were not honored, though the duplicate bills of 
lading were attached to them, and the bank brought an 
action of converson for the*value of the property repre- 
sented by the bills of lading, as the consignees had appro- 
priated it to their own use in payment of the overdrafts 
of the consignee. The bank contended that the consign- 
ees had no right to apply the proceeds of the sales of the 
property sent on those ten bills of lading to the payment 
of liabilities incurred through the acceptance of previous 
drafts. Plaintiff had judgment in this case—First Na- 
tional Bank of Batavia vs. Kge—for the value of the prop- 
erty, and the defendants appealed to the Court of Appeals 
of New York, where the judgment was affirmed. The) 
chief justice, Ruger, in the opinion, said: ‘‘We think 
that the contention of the plaintiff is the correct view of 
the question before us. The practice of carriers in issu- 
ing duplicate bills of lading to consignor for property 
shipped for sale has been much disapproved of by the 
courts, for the reason that it affords a convenient oppor- 
tunity for the commission of frauds by consignors, as 
well as subjecting the carrier to the hazard of making in- 
correct delivery of the property. No question, however, 
arises in this case over conflicting claims between hold- 
ers of respective bills of lading, as there can be no claim 
that defendants acquired title to the property consigned 
by virtue of the receipt of any bills by them. The pos- 
session of these bills gave defendants no title to the prop- 
erty described therein, but simply conferred the right 
upon them to receive it from the carrier, and hold it sub- 
ject to an accounting with the consignor when sold, or to 
the owner when he should appear. By taking a transfer 
of a bill of lading from the consignor, and discounting a 
draft upon the faith thereof, the plaintiff acquired title to 
the property described therein, to the extent of the draft 
discounted, paramount to the claims of any other party. 
This would clearly be so unless such party had in good 
faith parted with value in reliance upon the possession of 
the property lawfully acquired. When a consignee of 
property to sell accepts drafts upon the faith of the con- 


signment, he acquires the right to sell the property, and. 


apply its proceeds in payment of such drafts; but if such 
proceeds are insufficient for such purpose, he must rely 
upon the responsibility alone of the drawer to repay any 
deficiency. By the mere receipt of any subsequent ship- 
ment he acquires no lien thereon to the prejudice of those 
who have advanced money upon them, and taken transfer 
of bills of lading to secure such advances.” 


THE LONDON CORN EXCHANGE. 


Various causes have in recent years combined to render 
the once lucrative business of the London Corn Exchange 
less profitable. The depressed condition of agriculture, 
the development of provincial corn exchanges, and the 
increase in port rates, have all had an adverse effect upon 
the London trade. And this effect has been intensified 
by the heavy railway rates charged for the transport of 
produce throughout England. 

Consignments of corn from abroad are now in a great 
measure sent to such important ports as Hull, Bristol and 
Liverpool, and the exchanges of those towns supply the 
surrounding country. 

Through the medium of the Severn, for instance, Bris- 
tol and Gloucester send cereals to Avonmouth and a great 
part of the West of England. 

There is still, however, a great volume of business 
transacted in the London Corn Exchange, and on Mon- 
days, when the market is being held, the building in Mark 
Lane is well worth a visit. The old Corn Exchange, as 
it is called, is in reality a much more recent structure than 
the adjoining building, known as the new Corn Exchange. 
The present old Corn Exchange was completed in 1881, 
and was especially designed to meet the requirements of 
the trade. Itisa well-lighted building, having a lofty 
roof, supported by semi-circular iron girders, which rise 
from handsome granite columns. There is suflicient 
space between the columns and the walls of the building 
for a double row of stands or stalls. 

On these stands, of which there are no fewer than 150, 
are exhibited samples of all kinds of grain and other 
produce intended for sale. One hundred pounds per an- 
num is the sum paid by dealers for the stalls. The bulk 
of the grain is stored in the principal docks and granaries 
in the port of London, The samples are placed on the 
stalls in small bags. 

Dealers and intending buyers are continually going 
round the stalls, taking up handsful of grain from the 
bags to test its quality by weight, touch and taste, as well 
as by its appearance, and so proficient are experienced 
corn dealers in judging grain that even blindfolded they 
are able to form a correct estimate of its value. By mere- 
ly putting their hands into a sample bag they can tell its 
weight within a quarter of a pound a bushel. 

In the center of the building is a handsome four-sided 
wooden clock tower, and surrounding this are more stalls, 
displaying samples of grain and produce. Near the 
clock, and towering above the heads of the crowd, stands 
the celebrated inspector of the Corn Exchange, at least 
six feet five inches in height. He wears a gold-rimmed 
cap and uniform well calculated to display his fine pro- 
portions to advantage. 

The Corn Exchange being open to all comers, there is 
always the possibility of a disturbance arising among the 
motley crowd assembled there. The stalwart appearance 
of the inspector, however, has a very beneficial influence 
in inspiring a leaning toward good behavior in the minds 
of the visitors. The members of the Corn Exchange are 
justly proud of their inspector, who is, indeed, one of the 
best known and most respected characters in the city. 

The various assortment of persons who have business 
at the Corn Exchange forms not the least interesting 
feature of the place on a market day. There are stalwart 
farmers who have grain to sell and wish to know the 
course of the market; there are millers who have come 
either to buy grain or to sell flour; there are sea captains 
and wharfingers who come to inform merchants of the 
arrival of cargoes, and to take instructions as to their 
disposal; and there are Greek merchants and speculato:s 
who come to deal in ‘‘options” and make bargains in im- 
aginary grain for future delivery. t 

Speculation on the London Corn Exchange is very lim- 
ited in extent, and London operators never attempt any- 
thing like the gigantic ‘‘corners’” which are sometimes 
organized in Chicagd, and often with disastrous results. 
To ‘‘corner’ the grain supply of the world would, to 
most minds, seem an impossible undertaking, and perhaps 
the very wildness of the scheme has commended it to cer- 
tain rash American speculators. Fortunately for the 
community at large, their efforts have always ended in 
failure. So great is the amount of wheat produced in 
Russia, Australia, India and America that no syndicate of 
millionaires has yet been found strong enough to take a 
sufficient proportion of it off the market to make an ap- 
preciable difference in the price. 

A considerable amount of speculative business for 
future delivery is done, however, between London and 
Chicago. 

«What do you make of the market?” asks a speculator 
of a merchant. 

“Sixpence easier; no buyers about.” 

“Good. I’ve just sold 5,000 bushels in Chicago for 
May delivery.” 

“TY think you are wrong,’ says the merchant. ‘‘We 
shall have an improvement yet.” 

‘No; they have a great quantity of grain stored in 
Chicago, and they are trying to keep up the price. It is 
sure to come down sooner or later.” 

Among the regular visitors to the London Corn Ex- 
change are agriculturists and dealers from far-away places, 


such as Hull, Norfolk, Cambridge, Liverpool and the 
Westerr. counties, 

There is still living a dealer who, in the old stage-coach 
days, used to come up from Peterborough twice a week, 
leaving home at eight o’clock in the evening, so as to be 
in time for the market in the morning. 

Wheat and oats are the principal commodities dealt in 
on the Corn Exchange. The price of wheat now varies 
from 27 shillings to 35 shillings a quarter, according to 
quality. The price has for many years been on the de- 
cline. In the first year of this century it was sold at £8 
a quarter, and at the time of Waterloo the price was over 
£5. Every available acre of land in the country was put 
into cultivation. Even now, on the north country moors, 
may be seen furrow marks that were made when the 
growth of corn was such a profitable undertaking. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws, of course, brought down 
the price, which had another great rise during the Crim- 
ean war. 

The highest price reached, within living recollection, 
was £6 a quarter during the potato famine of 1847. 

The cost of transport from abroad is ncw so insignifi- 
cant, and English railroad rates are so high, that wheat 
grown on the American prairies, 4,000 miles away, can be 
sold in London at a less price than that produced in many 
parts of this country. 

Flour is also to a great extent imported, and as a conse- 
quence the milling industry in this country is on the de- 
cline. Twenty thousand sacks are sent into London from 
the provinces, and 40,000 sacks from America. Some of 
the London mills are only working half time, and one of 
the results of this is that English bran, which cannot be 
equaled abroad as a food for horses, is most difficult to 
obtain, and can be easily sold on the Corn Exchange at a 
price not much below that of inferior wheat. 

The various kinds of produce dealt in on the old Corn 
Exchange include split peas, beans, oil seeds, oil cake, 
maize, rye, barley and oats, besides wheat and flour. 

The seed market is in the new Corn Exchange, an ad- 
joining building, which dates from 1827. It is built in 
the Grecian and Doric styles, and contains over eighty 
stands. On the north side is a tavern, the doors of which 
communicate with the Exchange. 

The general characteristics of the new Corn Exchange 
are similar to those of the adjoining market. There is 
the same varied assemblage of agriculturists, ship brokers, 
lightermen, and the rest; and there is the same display of 
bags and bowls of golden grain and other produce. The 
seed market is at the extreme end of the building, the 
stalls displaying every shade of color, from the light 
chrome of canary to the deep purple hues of clover. 

There is, however, this difference between the old Corn 
Exchange and the new, that whereas in the old Exchange 
the merchants do exclusively a wholesale business, the 
retail dealers are supplied in the new. The building is 
less commodious than the old Exchange, and the crowd 
of visitors on a market day has considerable difficulty in 
passing around the stalls. 

The secretary of the Corn Exchange is empowered to 
make a charge of £5 5s. per annum to persons who habit- 
ually frequent the place for business purposes. The corn 
trade is a great source of revenue to the corporation of 
the city of London, which, by virtue of an act of Parlia- 
ment passed in 1872, receives three-sixteenths of a penny 
per hundredweight on all grain and flour brought into 
London. This charge was granted to the corporation for 
thirty years from 1872, and yields from £15,000 to £16,- 
000 per annum. With the funds thus derived the city has 
acquired Epping Forest, Burnham Beeches, and other 
rural playgrounds for the benefit of the people. The 
right to make this tax on corn was conferred in compen- 
sation for the abolition of certain ancient privileges, by 
which the measuring and porterage of all grain brought 
ae the city were undertaken by the corporation at a great 
profit. 

As a rule, corn factors give their customers one month’s 
open credit, although a great deal of business is trans- 
acted for immediate cash payment. Purchasers who have 
any objections to make in respect to the quantity or qual- 
ity of the goods delivered must state them before eleven 
oege on the following market day, or else abide by their 
oss. 

This custom has opened the door to a system of fraud 
that is sometimes taken advantage of by unscrupulous 
dealers. If there is a fall in the market, they inform 
their vendors that the goods they have bought are not up 
to sample, and repudiate the transaction, buying cheaper 
elsewhere. 

Persons have been known to make large profits by buy- 
ing heavily and selling again if the price rises, while if it 
falls they declare the grain is of inferior quality and re- 
fuse to pay for it. 

It appears, moreover, that according to the usages of 
the Corn Exchange the sellers have no means of enforc- 
ing the bargain under such circumstances. The flour 
market was formerly held in the Old Jack’s Coffee House, 
which stood on the site of the entrance of the old Corn 
Exchange. Before the introduction of railways, millers 
used to travel over night to London, and take their break- 
fast at the coffee hcuse, at the same time transacting their 
business in flour. A spacious hall, called the Flour Mar- 
ket, has now been substituted for the old coffee house, 
and entrance to it is gained by a flight of steps near the 
door of the Corn Exchange. 

There is a new subscription room at the east side of the 
old Exchange, where subscribers are provided with ac- 
commodation for reading and writing. Refresbments are 
also served in this room, which forms an agreeable refuge 
for those merchants who wish to enjoy a few minutes’ 
relaxation after all the din and turmoil of the public 
mart. —Cassel’s Saturday Journal, 
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WATERWAYS] 


Wheat is being carried to Liverpool at 161g cents per 
hundred pounds. 


A breakage in the Erie Canal at Adams’ Basin, N. Y., 
a few days ago, will entail a loss of many thousands of 
dollars. 


The ‘‘Wm. Wells” which has been on the Erie Canal 
for twenty-two years, is said to be the oldest steam canal- 
boat afloat. 


The largest cargo of oats (151,000 bushels) ever reported 
on the lakes, was consigned at Chicago for Buffalo at the 
rate of about 11¢ cents per bushel. 


As grain rates by lake are again at. the bottom, being 
11 cents on corn and 1), cents on oats to Buffalo, vessel 
agents at Chicsgo are preparing to send their boats to the 
ore regions. 


The Delaware and Chesapeake Free Ship Canal bill has 
been practically laid over until the next session of Con- 
gress. A facetious exchange remarks that the bill will 
probably get a respectful hearing about the beginning of 
the twentieth century. 


At a meeting of the Winnipeg, Man., Board of Trade, 
held July 3, a motion was passed requesting the Dominion 
Government to make the appointment of a flour inspector 
for the city. At the same meeting a new Board of Grain 
Examiners for the year was elected. 


The ‘‘Frontier” elevator of Buffalo, N. Y.; claims the 
ribbon for a one-leg house. It elevated the ‘‘City of 
Rome” with an oats cargo of 125,000 bushels in just 
twelve hours. They also loaded two canalboats, 8,400 
bushels of corn each, in sixty-five minutes. 


Duluth has broken the record. One day recently the 
steamer Montana Eagle made fast to the dock there, ad- 
justed six receiving spouts, took on 52,000 bushels of 
wheat and was off with her load in forty-nine minutes. 
This is claimed to be the fastest time on record. 


Upon the forwarders’ complaint of their being handi- 
capped by the delay entailed by the closing of the canals 
on Sunday, it has been decided to have all the St. Law- 


rence canals, including the Welland, open from nine in j 


the evening until eight in the morning upon that day. 


Lake transportation is a growing factor in the railroad 
situation, as it has been reduced faster than transporta- 
tion by rail. A dozen years ago the largest lake vessels 
carried but 12,000 bushels of grain and were run at about 
the same expense as the present boats which carry from 
80,000 to 100,000 bushels. 


Expressions of approval in support of the Nicaragua 
Canal have lately been heard at a meeting at Liverpool of 
the associated merchants of that and other shipping ports 
in England. Such expressions of English approval are 
timely, and while conceding the practicability of the 
scheme mean increased revenues for the canal by and by; 
altogether its prospects for the future are bright and en- 
couraging. 


The statistics of the St. Mary’s Falls Canal for the 
month of June show a gratifying increase in traffic over 
the correspondirg month in 1887. It was anticipated 
that the completion of two railroads at that point 
during the past winter, would decrease the amount of 
tonnage passing through the canal. This report, however, 
shows that for the first time in the history of the canal 
the freight tonnage exceeded one million tons, and was 
69,394 tons greater than in the month of June last year. 


Boatmen who are posted are expecting quite an opening 
at the western connection of the Hoosac Tunnel route be- 
cause of a proposed new opening of the old Erie Canal. 
The new elevation at Rotterdam Junction, west of 
Schenectady, is to be finished in a few days, when it is 
thought that boats will get a good trade there for the 
New England state3, which have heretofore received their 
grain by all rail routes. It is promised further that there 
will soon be return freights from that port in such eastern 
products as marble, granite, etc, 


The practicability of navigating the Hudson Bay and 
Strait has lately excited much attention on both sides 
of the Atlantic. It has been estimated that the result of 
this undertaking would be a clear gain to the farmers and 
producers of the Northwest of 5s. upon every quarter of 
grain exported. The ice has always been a formidable 
obstacle to this undertaking, but recent investigation has 
shown that up to December the ice does not form in the 
strait, and in all probability the future will solve this 
problem of a Northwest channel. 


There has been a very appreciable decrease in New 
York canal shipments this season as compared with pre- 
vious years. Upto July 1 the aggregate loss was 290,- 
405 tons as compared with the same time last year, This 
loss has been almost entirely accounted for by the de- 
creased shipments in wheat and lumber. For the first 
week of July, however, the shipments this year have in- 
creased largely over the corresponding period last year. 
There have been 182,333 tons transported upon the canals 
this season, as compared with 162,128 tons last season, 


The average price for carrying wheat from Buffalo to 
New York City for the first week of July was 214 cents 
per bushel. 


One of the best commands of the Emperor Nero was 
the order to survey the course now taken by the canal 
through the Isthmus of Corinth in Greece; but it was 
left to this day and age for its practicability to be proven. 
To-day Greece has a waterway equal to the Suez Canal 
in width and depth, passing through solid rock, to be 
lighted by electricity, to cost seven million dollars, and 
requiring several years yet for completion. It will save 
vessels from Trieste or Brindisi to Athens or Constanti- 
nople about two hundred miles, and those from Gibraltar 
about seventy-five miles, thus carrying out a plan cher- 
ished by many of the ancients. 


Thomas Stevens in an interesting article in the New 
York Sun says: ‘‘Imagine Illinois and Indiana ramified 
in all directions by canals, the principal ones aggregating 
thousands of miles in length, and varying in width from 
forty to 300 feet. Branching off from these, other 
thousands of miles, with a volume of water equal. to that 
of the Erie Canal; from these again, yet othr branches, 
end still others, smaller and more numerous, until there 
would not be an acre of ground without its ditch. Imag- 
ine every mile of the larger mains, and every mile of the 
smaller ones, converted into splendid water avenues by 
tropic trees, and you can gain some idea of the present 
canal system of India.” 


Two new competing lines of transportation are prom- 
ised in the future. A Toronto firm proposes to start a 
line of steamers to run between Chicago and Liverpool, 
via the St. Lawrence and the lakes; and the Panema and 
Nicaragua canals, when completed, will give a water 
route less than twice as long, and probably as cheap, ad- 
mitting of the passage of large vessels all the yeararound, 
with pleasant weather and smooth seas asarule. While 
the other, though the shorter route, will restrict trade to 
small vessels, and impede rapid transit by numerous 
locks, with the success of the southern route, California 
may in the future market her wheat as cheaply and as 
early as the Western states. 


One of the most worthy projects now before Congress 
in the line of internal improvements, says the Burlington 
Hawkeye, is the Illinois ship canal to connect the Great 
Lakes with the Mississippi River. Great interest was 
awakened in this project during the Jate war for the 
Union, when the vital importence of it as a military 
measure, as well as its commercial advantages, was rec- 
ognized by the Government and by the people. It ought 
not to reauire another war to open the eyes of the Amer- 
ican people to the military importance of the canal to the 
entire Union. It is not a matter of local defense, but of 
the masterful handling of an inland navy, the strategic 
movement of gunboats on the lakes and on the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries. We need not descant upon 
the advantages of such a means of quickly transferring 
or concentrating the war vessels of our inland waters. 
The highest military and naval officers are sufficient au 
thority upon that point. But it is believed that the canal 
will have great commercial advantages. In this respect 
it also is not local. The immediate country bordering 
the canal will derive no greater benefits, if as great, as 
New York, Philadelphia and other Eastern cities, and the 
Eastern states generally. If itis worth anything at all 
it is worth something to the whole country, and as such 
ought to have the support of the whole country. The 
fact that it does not bring any direct local advantages to 
Burlington, or Des Moines county, or to Southern Iowa, 
or Western Illinois, is no reason why this section of the 
country should antagonize or be indifferent to an improve- 
ment national in its beneficence, and at least indirectly, 
and probably in more ways than one, directly advan- 
tageous to all the Western states. 


UNWISE ECONOMY. 


First Canaller—Have you bought a horse yet? 

Second Canaller—Yes. 

First Canaller—How much did you pay for him? 

Second Canaller—Five dollars. 

First Canaller—Why not pay $7 and get a good one,— 
Kingston Freeman. ° 


A direct trade between the River Platte and Scotland 
seems likely to become well established, says Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger. A cargo consisting of 11,000 quarters 
of wheat and linseed was recently shipped from that 
place to Aberdeen. 


The wheat crop of Spain during the years included be- 
tween January, 1877, and January, 1884, with the excep- 
tion of one year, averaged 119,000,000 bushels. This was 
sufficient to give a surplus for export. From the latter 
date until this year there has been a gradual falling off 
the crop for 1887 being but 95,705,500 bushels, It had 
been expected earlier in the season that this year’s crop 
would be at least equal to that of 1887, but recent crop 
reports tell of unfavorable weather and other circum- 
stances that will militate against a yield, eyen so small as 
that of the preceding year. As significant of the situa- 
tion in Spain a letter was received by the President of the 
Chicago Board from Betanzas, on the west coast of Spain 
asking for prices of wheat delivered at Corunna, the sea. 
port of Betanzas. This inquiry from a source that has 
always been looked upon as the last in the world, almost 
to apply for American wheat, was regarded as a hopeful 
sign of the future by those who heard of it, 


Ares Af omment. 


THE CANAL AGITATION IN ENGLAND, 


The people of this country will do well to note the agi- 
tation that is going on in England in favor of inland 
waterways. This agitation is caused by the greediness 
of the railway corporations, which make their freight 
tariffs so high that manufacturers away from the seacoast 
have little hopes of competition. This is having the ef- 
fect to drive manufacturers to the seacoast, or to other 
countries. The plain moral of this, as_ applied to this 
country, is, preserve all means of inland communication 
by water.—American Machinist. 


A CANADIAN OPINION. 


Possibly the slackness in grain shipments from Mon- 
treal may induce some who have hitherto set their faces 
against Unrestricted Reciprocity with the United States. 
to reconsider their views. If vessels for want of grain 
are compelled to leave this port in ballast because all the 
grain is going to American ports it may occur to some 
who favor the Chinese wall policy that circumstances al- 
ter cases. It is very nice for the sugar barons and—with 
a margin—for the cotton lords, but if for their sakes 
American grain is to be shut out of Canadian sbipping 
ports the policy may not appear as rose colored as it used 
to be.—Montreal Herald. 


” 


if 


THE STATE AND THE ELEVATORS. 


If the state has a constitutional power to regulate ele- 
vator charges—of which there is a little doubt, and which 
the courts can determine—there is no reason why the at- 
torney-general should not take immediate steps to en- 
force the law, The courts are open to the elevator men. 
The nullification of the McEvoy law by the means em- 
ployed at present isno more proper than it would have 
been for the New York Central Road, when its fares were 
reduced to two cents a mile, to continue to collect its 
former fares by charging passengers for ‘‘storage” in 
riding on the trains. Indeed it is less proper. A better 
parallel would be in the case of a bridge, whose tolls 
were restricted by law to a certain sum, which proceeded 
to collect additional money by charging pedestrians extra 
tolls on the ground of ‘‘storage” in transit. 

Mr. Tabor can’t proceed to quickly too whip these inso- 
lent elevator men into observing the McEvoy law in spirit 
as wellas letter. Their present position is outrageous 
and an insult to the lawful authorities, as well as a 
menace to the commercial interests of the state.— Albany 
Hupress. 


A MANITOBA GRIEVANCE, 


Manitoba millers and grain handlers have a new and 
more grievous grievance against the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. A late report from Winnipeg announces that 
that piratical corporation is cutting freight rates in favor 
of the Minneapolis millers to such an extent that Minne- 
sota flour can be imported into Canada, pay a duty of 25 
cents on every hundred pounds, and still be sold in Mon- 
treal at prices below those of the Manitoba millers. It is 
also stated that a Toronto.syndicate last fall bought a 
large quantity of wheat in Manitoba and got special 
freight rates from the Canadian Pacific, pretending that 
the grain was for export to Europe. Now this grain is 
being sold in the province of Ontario, and the syndicate 
has a large advantage over other dealers who had to pay 
pay full freight rates. Our Canadian neighbors will prob- 
ably learn at some future time that a piratical, subsidized 
avaricious and irresponsible government leech like the 
Canadian Pacific is not an unmixed blessing. They have 
boasted that this British political railroad would injure 
American private enterprises, but they are likely to be 
hurt most by their own weapon. When interference 
with American trade has passed a certain point, it will 
be an easy matter to cut off the foreign pirate from partic- 
ipeiion 3 : eer traflic, but the Canucks cannot so 
easily get rid of the rope which they h i 
their own necks.—The Milling World. we 


SCANDINAVIAN ELEVATOR COMPANY, 


We are glad to learn that there seems some pr. 

our millers being placed, at no very distant Tae tee 
rect contact with the farmers who raise the superb hard 
wheats of Dakota and Minnesota. As our readers are 
aware, a company has already been formed in the United 
States, under the title of the Scandinavian Elevator Com- 
pany, with the object of providing means for bringing 
these magnificent wheats within reach of British, and for 
the matter of that, eastern United States and Canadian 
millers. At present the great emporiums of Northwestern 
wheat are Minneapolis and Duluth, both inland points 

in which grain lies during the five winter months prac- 
tically land-locked, on account of the costly railway car- 
riage to the Eastern seaboard. The Scandinavian Bleva- 
tor Company propose to erect elevator accommodation at 
Buffalo for ten to fifteen million bushels of wheat, and as 
during the seven months of inland lake navigation grain 
can be carried from Duluth to Buffalo for 21¢ cents the 
cental (100 Ibs.), there ought to be no difficulty in gettin 

the elevators or grain warehouses of Buffalo filled while 
the lakes are open. Then the winter would cease to have 
any terrcrs either for the Dakotan farmer or the European’ 
miller, as Buffalo lies within immediate touch of rier 
board, and its grain stocks might be teadily shipped to 


London, Liverpool, Glasgow, or 
ish port. The shivarede of | Feld inton cot aa 


Buffalo into a great granary, — 


oe 
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such as its natural position seems to justify, is the pivot, 
so to speak, of the Scandinavian Elevator Company's 
scheme, and it would appear that many leading millers 
throughout the United Kingdom are of opinion that the 
idea is both feasible and practical —The Miller, London 
England. 


DOCTORED WHEAT FROM ELEVATORS. 


Millers who buy Western wheat are sometimes deceived 
by doctored grain; especially in the season of poor har- 
vests. We have seen the work of running sprouted 
wheat through smutters mixing white and better varieties 
of wheat, etc., which raises the appearance of the wheat 
very much in the car, while looking bright and attractive 
incolor. The grade and price is raised by deception; for 
while the weighing standard’is improved by the loss of 
dirt, the milling value is decreased, and the grain will 
heat sooner than if it had not been smutted. If this course 
is pursued on any grain that has never been wet in har- 
Vesting, it is a fair transaction, for the foul stuff taken 
out by the smutter is no disadvantage to the wheat, but 
_ on wet sprouted wheat, it is an unfair imposition on the 
~ miller.—Millers’ Review. 


DECLINE IN IMPORTS OF INDIA WHEAT IN GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, 

India has no longer the commanding position in the 
wheat trade which her ‘“‘monopoly,” it might be called, 
of a currency depreciating in values gave her. Russia 
has entered the lists against her, and, thanks to the much 
greater fall in the exchange value ef her paper currency, 
is now outstripping her. In the first four months of the 
year the value of Russian wheat imported into the United 
Kingdom has been 270 per cent. more than it was for the 
same period ayearago. At the same time, the value of 
our wheat imports from India had declined 76 per cent. 
Much of this extraordinary turn in the wheat trade is no 
doubt due to the excellence of last year’s Russian har- 
yest, but that merely provided the commodity. It is the 
fall in the value of the rouble which makes it possible for 
Russia to beat India this year in British grain markets. 
A new complication is thus introduced into the financial 
affairs of our Indian Empire, and it may have most 
serious consequences. Should the rupee be pressed 
down at too great speed, as seems likely, the Indian Gov- 
ernment can only hope to escape a most trying period of 
financial straits by shifting some of its load on other 
shoulders. The competition of Russia might in course of 
years go so far as to reduce the Indian Government to 
the necessity of paying its obligations in silver, from 
sheer inability to realize enough surplus produce abroad 
to be able to meet its drafts in gold.—London Standard. 


THE CHANCE FOR ERROR, 


The possibility of large error in crop est!mates is 
strongly indicated by a comparison of figures made on 
the two previous wheat crops of the United States. Mr. 
Dodge makes that of last year to be only about 1,000,000 
bushels less than the one next preceding it, while the 
movement indicates a difference of no less than 49,000,000 
bushels. In other words there is a discrepancy of about 
one-seventh part of the entire crop as estimated. And if 
such a wide leeway of uncertainty of results be possible 
in the case of the wheat crop, that for the other cereals 
named must be even a wider one, on account of the 
greater difficulty of keeping track of them. It is not in- 
tended here to intimate that the statistician is at fault. It 
is an open question, on which people in the grain trade 
are divided, as to whether or not he is doing the best he 
can with the many guesses and few precise statements of 
fact that are at his command. But it is desirable that the 
great mass of the citizens who are interested in the mag- 
nitude of the crops, and the many who trade more or less 
on these estimates, should be able to rate them at some- 
thing like their true value. They should be regarded as 
rude approximations at the best, and none the less likely 
to be wrong to the extent of 10 or 15 per cent. because 
they are not materially altered in subsequent reports. 
For anything that is now absolutely known, the wheat 
crop of last year may have been nearly 50,000,000 bush- 
els more or less than the quanti y stated in the latest re- 
port concerning it, and that of this year may be 50,000,- 
000 less cr several millions greater than the one of 1887. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


DEALING IN FUTURES, 


The Millers’ National Association very properly refused 
to indorse the Hatch Bill, pending in Congress for the 
suppression of option dealing, and referred tbe matter to 
the Executive Committee for action. That millers suffer 
from manipulation of the markets by speculators, no one 
will deny. It is questionable, however, whether legisla- 
tive meddling in such matters would not end in abuses 
quite as detrimental to business as present practices are 
demoralizing. No rational man objects to sales for future 
delivery when the actual transfer of the property is con- 
templated. It is only those transactions where a settle- 
ment is made by the payment of the difference in price, 
that can properly be classified as gambling. Just how to 
draw the line between legitimate snd illegitimate trading 
is where the difficulty would occur in drawing a legisla 
tive enactment. It would necessarily be either so loosely 
drawn as to be easily evaded, or else be so stringent as 
to frequently make legitimate dealing a technical infrac- 
tion of the law. Even as matters are now, for their own 

otection brokers expressly state in all memoranda of 
feats for customers that it is mutually understood that all 
‘sales are for actual delivery. 

With many millers trading in futures is a sort of an in- 


surance which they gladly avail themselves of. They 
are, in fact, obliged to deal on the Board in order to pro- 

tect their legitimate business. *» Any such Dill as that 
framed by oir. Hatch or Enloe would be a hardship to a 
large class of millers. In fact, slmost any bill would 
either put shackles on business or else be so easy of 
evasion as to be productive of no good. The future 
statesman, as we have said before, will not try to stop 
gambling operations by drag-net legislation. He will pro- 
ceed on the assumption that a man has a perfect right to 
buy what he cannot pay for; but that no man has a right 
to sell what he does not possess. The only legislation 
that will ever prove effective must be in that line; and we 
say here, that bad as corners are, the short sellers, the 
men who sell the crops of the country over and over again 
before they are harvested, are a greater element of demor- 
alization than the ‘“‘bulls.”. A good many millers think a 
bear market is a friendly market, but the experience of 
ere past four years ought to undeceive them.—American 

aller. 


DEFEATED AT LAST. 


The grain elevator ring hasat last received its just dues, 
and in consequence the ports of the Empire state will 
have increased business and greater prosperity. There 
can be no doubt about the cunstitutionality of the Mc- 
Evoy Elevator Bill, which has just become law, notwith- 
standing the fact that the elevator men claim it is not. 
The state has unquestionably the power to regulate the 
charges of corporation created by itself, and there is at 
least one decision of the United States Supreme Court to 
the effect that elevators are proper subjects for similar 
regulation, even when they are the property of private in- 
dividuals. 

By the provisions of the McEvoy bill the rate for hand- 
ling the grain as above is °¢ of a cent per bushel. the 
steamship and canalboats being required to pay only the 
actual cost of shoveling the grain to the leg of the 
elevator when unloading and trimming cargo when load- 
ing. A fine of $250 or more and costs is imposed for 
violating the act. 

For eighteen years a vigorous fight has been made 
against the elevator interests which have held canal term- 
inal charges at Buffalo and this port at a rate so exorbi- 
tant as to cripple the commerce of the canal. Hitherto 
vessels at Buffalo have paid $5.75 per thousand bushels 
for transfer while their Canadian competitors paid but $2 
at Sarnia and Collingwood. 

The passage of this elevator bill makes happy 20,000 
canalboat men of the state and 10,000 tugboat men at this 
a Buffalo, Albany and Troy.— New York Marine 
Journal, 


THE NEW YORK ELEVATOR LAW. 


With a view of seeing if there were any truth in the 
talk to the effect that the export movement of grain 
would be driven from New work to Boston, a Bulletin 
representative called upon several of the leading grain 
merchants. It is the general opinion that one or two re- 
sults will occur at this port. Either the elevators here 
will be obliged to come down in price to $ca bushel, or 
there will be a discrimination against Boston of that 
amount, providing the law works in New York. For 
over a year now the elevator men all along the coast and 
great lakes have kept to the uniform price of l¥ca 
bushel, as they agreed to. Now the state of New York 
steps in and makes the rate just one-half of this sum. 
The threat to stop the elevators is considered by the Bos- 
ton trade as unlikely to be carried out. In the first place 
all the elevators of the railroad companies, except one, 
are in Jersey City, and are therefore out of the pale of 
the law. The floating elevators are literally boats, and 
can hail from New Jersey as well as New York. Even 
were they all under the New York law, the tariff of five- 
eighths of a cent would not cause the “‘utter ruin” ranted 
about by some of the elevator men who have been inter- 
viewed. They have run at that before, and no financial 
panic was the result. Thus New York City is not likely 
to suffer. Buffalo will feel the law much more. The 
elevator men there, however, make themselves whole by 
taking no wheat unless for storage. By charging the full 
price for storage, however short the time it lays there, 
they will make up the deficiency, and the grain will all 
go to New York unless Boston comes down to meet the 
reduced price.—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


SUPPRESSION OF GRAIN GAMBLING. 


The best means for suppressing gambling in stocks and 
merchandise is a subject which has for some time engaged 
the attention of legislators in Canada They have arrived 
at the conclusion that legislation directed in specific terms 
against the acts complained of, and bringing them by ex- 
press legislative interpretation within the provisions of 
the laws against gambling, is necessary. In pursuance of 
this plan the Canadian legislature has lately passed an act 
declaring it a misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment 
and fine, to make a contract for the sale or purchase of 
stock in any company or undertaking in Canada or else- 
where, or of merchandise, with the intent to make profit 
by the rise and fall in price, and without the intention of 
acquiring such stock or merchandise or of giving or re- 
ceiving delivery of thesame. The act further makes it a 
misdemeanor to habitually frequent any office or place 
where such contracts are made, signed or negotiated, and 
declares persons keeping or maintaining such places keep- 
ers of common gaming houses, and the tablet and black- 
boards used in recording prices and fluctuations therein 
gaming implements within the meaning of the law against 
gambling. The great difficulty about legislation of this 
kind, good as it may be in intention, is the danger of in- 


jury to the interests of legitimate trade. The act referred 
to contains one provision which is open to serious criti- 
cism from this point of view, as well as from the stand- 
point of the liberty of the individual. This is a provision 
imposing upon the person charged with violating the act 
the burden of proving dena fide intention in the making 
ef contracts. The provision reversing the settled rule of 
criminal jurisprudence fixes the character of guilt upon 
transactions until they are proven innocent. its danger- 


“ous character will be perceived when regard is had to the 


confusion which still widely prevails regarding the ais- 
tinction between ‘‘bucket shcp,” gambling and legitimate 
purchases and sales for future delivery — Bradstreet's. 


‘A BULL OF BASHAN, 


The so-called authorities on the question of breadstuffs, 
whose narrow, shallow minds have become so thoroughly 
saturated with the theory that the price of wheat in this 
country is exorbitant, have, in their blind bigotry and 
anxiety to belittle the value of domestic products, given 
utterance to a lot of senseless rubbish. How foolish and 
short sighted these cranks are, is demonstrated by the pal- 
pable misstatement of facts they resort to in their vain 
endeavor to hoodwink the public into believing their 
puerile chatter. They have the assurance to say, for ex- 
ample, that the quantity of old wheat back in farmers’ 
hands is larger than held at this period in recent years. 
Everyone who knows anything about it is well aware 
that there is comparatively little old wheat held back. In 
fact, it is generally admitted by almost every member of 
the trade, that the supply of old winter wheat is excep- 
tionally small; this is substantially proven by the great 
scarcity of this description in all the chief winter wheat 
markets. St. Louis for instance has a stock of only 187,- 
000 bushels, and yet prices there and at near-by interior 
points are relatively higher than here. At this juncture 
it is worthy of note that over three-quarters of the visible 
supply is held in the six principal spring wheat markets, 
that is if we include New York, the other five being Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth and Minneapolis. The 
total spring wheat held at these points exceeds 19,000,000 
bushels out of a visible supply of 23,500,000 bushels. The 
prejudice of these alleged statisticians is further displayed 
when-they attempt to depreciate the price of wheat by the 
feeble and wholly unjustified presumption that perhaps 
the consumption is considerably lighter than it formerly 
was, or, as they put it, “‘if the per capita consumption be 
only 434 or 44g bushels annually."—V. Y. Produce Ex- 
change Reporter. 


CORN STATISTICS. 


The Stockholder has compiled statistics showing the 
production, exportation, and consumption of corn in this 
country for eighteen years, ending in 1887-8. This cereal 
bears such an important relation to the industries of the 
whole country that these figures would be at any time in- 
teresting, but they are particularly important now when 
the backwsrdness of the season for the present corn crop 
has caused anxiety as to the proportions the harvest this 
year may yield. The following is the table furnishing 
comparisons of crops by years: 


Year Total Exp’ts 

Ending Production Corn and Percent. 
June 30. bushels. Meal, bushels. Exp’ted. 
1869—70. .. 2.2... 874,320,000 2,1 7 24 
1870—71......... 1, 094,255,000 19,673,553 -98 
1871—7. ........ 991 S98,000 35,727,000 3.60 
1872—%3.......... 1,092,719, 000 40,154,874 3.67 
1873—74......... 932,274,000 35,985,834 3.86 
18%4—. ©... 65. 840,148,500 30,025,026 3.53 
1875—76......... 1,321,069, 000 59,910,532 3.85 
1876—T7......-.- 1,283,827,000 72,652,611 5.66 
ISWl—%S: (22. 1,342,558,000 $7,192,110 6.48 
1S(8—T9.- 3k 1,388. 218,750 87,884,892 6.38 
1879—80......... 1,547,091, 790 99,572,329 6.46 
1880—S1......... 1,717, 484,543 93,648,147 5.41 
18s See ee 1,194,916,000 44,340,673 3.77 
1882—S3......... 1,617,025,100 41,655,653 2.50 
1883—S4......... 1,551,066,835 30,912,713 1.94 
1884 GR 1, 795,528,422 52,876,456 2.99 
1885—S86. ........ 1,936, 106,000 64,829,617 3.34 
Sey ee 1,665,441,000 41,368,584 2.48 
tees gee TASGIEI-000 9 LE Ee . 


One notable fact furnished by these figures is the small- 
ness of the exports during all the years mentioned, com- 
pared with production, but particularly during the last 
six or seven years. 


The experiments in substituting locomotives for horses 
along the Shropshire Canal, England, have been a fair 
success. The .rails were laid eighteen inches apart, and 
the engine drew eight loaded boats at the rate of four 
miles an hour. 


Charles L. Hutchinson, the President of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, makes a most satisfactory presiding 
officer. He has brought about a number of desirable 
changes, among them being the abolishing of the ‘‘read- 
ing of the minutes of the last meeting,” whenever a meet- 
ing of the directors is held. As a substitute he ordered 
the minutes of the previous meeting printed on slips of 
paper, and these were sent to each director a day or two 
prior to the meeting. Then, if no objections were made, 
the minutes stood approved. Even this excellent plan 
has been improved on by the appointing of a special com- 
mittee to meet and carefully look over the report, make 
any necessary alterations, then submit it to the body of 
directors at their meeting. If there are no objections 
made, the committee’s work js accepted. 
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CROP PROSPECTS IN IOWA. 


Secretary Shaffer of the Iowa State Agricultural Soci 
ety, in his crop report for the present year, states that 
there were 436,000 acres less of wheat sown than in 1887, 
and that the acreage of both spring and winter wheat ag- 
gregated 2,101,000, with the outlook for a total yield of 
27,313,000 bushels. There was an increase in the area 
planted to corn of 7 per cent. over last year, and a crop 
of 272,895,000 bushels is confidently expected. There 
will probably be a yield of 2,000,000 bushels of rye and 
45,000,000 bushels of barley, both of these crops falling 
short of 1887. There was an increase in the acreage of 
oats of 111¢ per cent. over the past year, and the estimat- 
ed yield is 67,829,150 bushels. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat -ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED. 
Situation in grain elevator by a sober, industrious 
man of four years’ experience. Address, = 
L. B Houven, Lenox, Ia. 


WANTED. 

A good miller with some capital, to put ina steam flour 
and custom mill, from fifty barrels and upward capacity, 
in a good town of 2,000 inhabitants. A good chance for 
a fine trade. Receipts of good grain are heavy. A fine 
location to b2 had near a large elevator on railroad track, 
that would allow handling grain for the mill from all 
points at a fair margin. Address 

Stream FLour anp Custom MILL, care AMETICAN EL- 
EVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, IIl. 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE. 
One Kurth’s Double Cylinder Cockle Mill. New. Price 
at Montevideo $150. Address 
J. A. CAsE, Montevideo, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 


Elevator in good wheat country. Capacity 10,000 
bushels. Owner going into other business. Address 
Jacob FisHer, Long Prairie, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 


Six good grain points with one horse power elevator, 
warehouses, offices, scales and cribs, everything complete 
and in good ruaning order. Honorable competition. For 
further particulars address 

CiinEs & Moores, Panora, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


Three good grain points in Nebraska. Elevators com- 
plete. Good corn and oats country. Rare chance for 
good, paying business. Can ship to Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and all Eastern and Southern markets on 
through billing. Prospects are good now for the largest 
crop ever known. Good reasons for selling. For full 
particulars address 

NEBRASKA Care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE, 


Other business demanding all our time and attention, 
we offer for sale our steam elevator. It is one of the 
most complete and best arranged elevators in the state. 
It is fully equipped with wheat and corn machinery, 
power sheller, cleaners, dumps, etc., a 15-horse power 
engine and 20-horse power boiler, all in good condition. 
The location is unsurpassed, being in the center of the 
best wheat and corn country in the state. Three com- 
peting lines of railroad—the U. P., A., T. &S. F., and 
the R. I. One of the best wheat crops we ever had is 
now being harvested, and an immense acreage of corn in 
splendid condition. For price, terms and other particu- 
lars, address 

Gites & GorDEN, Abilene, Kan. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 
A handy-sized new elevator with good lumber and coal 
tradeattached. Excellent grain country. Good oppor- 


tunity. Apply to 
nity pply Box 55, Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE. 

Two Cutler Steam Grain Driers (largest size), very lit- 
tle used and in good condition. Suitable for drying either 
grainor meal. Address 

Iowa Extrvator Co., Peoria, Il. 


FOR SALE. 
Elevator in good corn and oat country. 
000 bushels; crib room, 30,000 bushels. 
selling. Address for.full particulars 
Burke & GrawaM, Kirkman, Iowa. 


Capacity, 10,- 
Good reasons for 


Grain Commission Cards, 


A. J. SAWYER, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


Seb Oe mr 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
Elevators on Line of Ne Pe Bek. 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


P, B. & CG. CG. MILES, 
=—CRAIN==-— 


Commission Merchants, 


214 HARRISON SI., 
PBORITIA, Iisa. 


{=> Best market on earth for “off grade” grain. Correspondence 
invited. 
Commercial National Bank,....... 


Peoria, Ill. 
REFERENCES:~< Merchants’ National bank, “6 a 
{ And the Trade generally. 


J. H. VANNERSON. ESTABLISHED 1n 187o. W. H. VANNERSON. 


VANNERSON & CO., 
Commission Merchants and Brokers 


GRAIN, HAY, FLOUR AND PROV SIONS. 
Grain Elevator and Warehouse. 


Direct Communication with all Raliroads Entering the City. 


Cash Advances Made. Facilities Unsurpassed. 
Charges Light. 


AUGUSTA, = GA. 


<JQ> REYNOLDS. 
FOSS, STRONC & CO., 


Commission /ferehants 


The Rookery Building, 
CHICACO. 


W. P. CHASE, 
Commission ° Perchanf 


8S. D. FOSS. E. B. STRONG. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Office, No.3 Moulton St., PORTLAND, MAINE, 


J. W. BOOTH & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


CRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


OFFICE, ROOM No. 6 MITCHELL BUILDING, 
210 & 212 N. Third St., - $T. LOUIS. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


M. D. F. STEVERS. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS. Established 1864, 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO. 
Commission (Nerehants, 


918 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Bought and Sold on 
Margins. Liberal Advances om Consignments. We make 
a Specialty of Selling by Sample. J 


Barley, Wheat, ‘orn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed,, 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


REOMOND CLEARY COMMISSION 6O., 


CAPITAL $200,000 ae 


REDMOND CLEARY, - . PRESIDENT. 
OFFICERS: ) DANIEL P. BYRNE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
THATCHER G@. CONANT - SECRETARY. 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, . 


Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE ARE REPRESENTED 


In Western Iowa by J. W. Cuace, Red Oak, Iowa. 
In Nebraska by W. H. AxTaTeER at Lincoln, Neb.; and 
In Missouri, Illinois and Kansas by B. INMAN. 


McELVEEN BROS. COMPANY, 


Commission and Manufacturers’ Agents, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY, BRAN, PEARL GRITS 


MEAL AND PROVISIONS, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Savannah, Ca. 
Charleston, S.C. Brunswick, Ca. 


Liberal advancements made on consignments to Jacksonville, E - 
REFERENCES, Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FRANKLIN Epson. FRANKLIN Epson, JR. 


FRANKLIN EDSON & CO,, 


Grain and Flour, 


435 Produce Exchange NEW YORK CITY. 


Special Attention to Consignment and Option Business. 


J, N. HOLLOWAY & CO., Limited, 


SHrrERs OF 


Grain and Mill Feed 


Room 14, Commercial Exchange, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WESTERN GRAIN IN CAR LOTS. 


Choice Yellow and White Corn, Mixed and White Oats 
Bod “ad Winter Milling Wheat for sale in car lots to suit’ Res 


Grain loaded at my country elevators 
through to points in the East a Southeast. 
ELEVATORS AT 
ILLIOPOLIS, ILLINOIS. 
“ 


and shipped directly 


LANESVILLE, OU RNY ene 
BUFFALO, “ BATES, ' “ 
DAWSON, “ LOAMI, “ 
CANTRALL, “ LOCKE, “ 
Address all correspondence ti in Fi i 
ielisings Soripenelt ne © main office in First National Bank 
E. R. ULRICH. 


+t WAN TED#— 


AN AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF 


American Kiln Dried Corn Meal 


J. A. CHIPMAN & CO., 
FLOUR COMMISSION, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 
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Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


_L. EVERINCHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


CHICAGO. 


ents Solicited ot Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 


Consignm 
by Sample a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
the Chicago Board 


of Trade, for FutureDelivery, On Margins, a Specialty. 
Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable and 
exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


G. A. WALLACE & CO., 
Flour and Provision Brokers, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Opposite Board of Trade. 


Established 1865. Incorporated 1886. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION C0., 


1604, 1608 & 1605 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Commission Merchants 


GRAIN Al. D FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY, 
Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


Warren R. BuckLer. Tuos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 


Somnaal Nett sears? ous aa. | Seeing 
ommerc: at’ of Peoria, Iil. 
And Mercantile Agencies. = SEEDS 


Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


J. HAMPDEN SLATER, 
General Merchandise Hroker 


Flour, Grain, Provisions, 
NO. 61 SYCAMORE ST. - PETERSBURG, VA. 


REFERENCES: Hinton & Dunn, Bankers; Petersburg Savings 
and Insurance Co.; National Bank of Petersburg, and General 
Jobbing Trade. 


ESTABLISHED 1871- 


—. Ss, 


PROPRIETOR, 
EXCELSIOR ROLLER FLOUR s® MEAL MILLS. 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION, 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS, 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Liberal Advances on Shipments. 


AUGUSTA, - GEOoRGIa«.|GRAIN, FLOUR and HAY. | Pacistc National Bank, 


Cuas. A. WEARE, President. Joun L. Fy¥ve, Secretary. 
oRTUs B. WEARE, Treasurer. 


Established Quarter of 100 Years. 


WEARE COMMISSION C0., 
GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

193 South Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Represented by WOOD BROS at Union Stock Yards. 


Cc. W. BAIRD, FRANK WEST: 


BAIRD & WEST, 


LEMAN BARTLETL. 0. Z. BARTLETT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants. 
BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bl g, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 
pe Se Se a Ee eee ee 


J.R. RYAN & CO.,, 


BROKRERS, [ommissions Merchants 


Grain, Flour Mill Feed and 
General Merchandise, 


112 Jefferson Avenue, 
MICHIGAN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


J. A. DEWEY, 


Successor to SMITH & DEWEY, 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 
DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


J.J. BLACKMAN. J. 8. BLacKMAN. G. W. GaRDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCKEENINGS, 


37 Water Street, - - = NEW YORK. 


NORMAN & STONE, 
Commission Merchants, 


CRAIN, FLOUR, BROOM CORN. 


BALTIMORE, - MARYLAND. 
REFERENCE :— Merchants National Bank, 


Cc. H. SIMPSON. L. L. BASS 


SIMPSON, BASS & CO., 


AND DEALERS IN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEED, HAY, ETC. 
62 & 64 East Maryland St., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
F. H. PEAVEY & CO., 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


REFERENCES: { Merchants’ ou lee aia Banks, 


GEO. A. WAGGAMAN, 
Grain and Provision Broker, 


11 Main St., Houston, Texas. 


REGISTERED WAREHOUSE FOR STORAGE 
F FLOUR AND MERCHANDISE. 


REFERENCES: 

John Jackson, (President St. Louis Grain Elevator Co..) St. Louis, 
Breedlove Smith, (Vice President Gomilla-Francis Mercantile 
Co.,) New Orleans. James Jackson, (Jackson & Kil- 
patrick,) New Orleans. W. D. Cleveland & Co., 
Houston. 


J. J.STANLEY & SONS, 
COUNTRY PRODUCE 


COMMISSION. /Commission Merchants, 


Nos 1205 & i207 Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. 


SPECIALITIES : 


BUTTER, EGGS AND BEANS A SPECIALTY, 
LAWRENCE, - - - =MASS. 
REFERENCES: 

LAWRENCE, MASS 


HANCOCK & CO., 
Shipping ad Commission Merchants, 


PHILADELPHIA: 


PEORIA, ILL., 


11 and 13 Chamber of Commerce. 


135 South Second St. 


NEW YORK, 
432 Produce Exchange. 


([as- We are making a specialty of Milling Wheat, suitable for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York Milling 
Trade, and cordially invite correspondence or interviews with Millers and Eastern Dealers. 


1@s> Western Consignments to our New York and Philadelphia Houses solicited. Thesame will be handled with care 


and promptness. 
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FIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


USTLESS 


SEPARATO 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Dates tn EU Rah D ee ct in Separation. and with GREAT 
etched ala y, ED and INDORSED by many of the 
se machines have areal: ADOPTED an y 
‘soa largest Mills and Elevators in the country. 
re DIFEERER| SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT BET UmEMENTS: 
scan d for circular with testimonials and prices. Add 


JOHNSON & FIELD. = RACINE. wis. 


 RIGHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


ISS 
SS 
SS 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS, 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <p + 
(e Write for Description and Prices._Se} 


sp tie tetintevn GEO, L, JARRETT, 


| Send for Sample and Price List. Manufacturer and Dealer 


ADDRESS : 
IN ALL KINDS OF 


eee ELEVATOR | 


DETROIT, MICH. 
MACHINERY, 


[2 P. S.—Copy of new law and ruliug 
4 relating to printing on sample pack- 
ages mailed FREE on application. 
ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GEARS, 
PIPE FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS, Etc. 


wl 


\ 


IN Mi 


— 


YE |_ 


OFFICE and STORE: 


307, 309 & Si! E. First St. 


WORKS: 


2, 14 & 16 E. Walnut St. 


Des Moines, ra. 


size of a silver Quarter. Carry 
Ad 
WORTHY, 115 Latin St., Chicago, Il. 
CE: Xs 
Rte s 50c per 100. $4.00 per 1,000: 0. 1—2 oz.—F or Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- 


ee You DO THAT ? 
Hang your hat on window, mirror 
: or side of the house. Spectators 
wonder how. Wizard Hat Rack, | 
in vest pocket. Agents selling 2 |: Hf | 
to 15 gross daily. Every man that 
4 wears a hat buys. Every mer- 
chant buys a dozen Ae more for 
price- mark hangers. Every drum 
mer buys gross to have fun with. 
Esty hatter and notion dealer 
uys big supply to retail. Prices 
PREPAID: Sample 10c; 15 for a0 sell i AE 50; gross $9, sell for 
$14.40; 19 Eos $75, sell for $172.80. 
wr aa rT 
ee EE EB Ds RIS ES CBI CA CO. TUE eee ee ene alee 
Curap, SIMPLE, [az JS ABSOLUTELY SECURE 
NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED 
2 Mi lS 
Filled and Closed g THROUGH -THE ~ MAILS. 
Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its yp ees or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is always ready tor use. It is the 
Cc acts and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 

BET FRI. Sere —No. 0—1 oz.— For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
tographs. Etc., 65c¢ per 100, 85.00 per 1.000; No. 2—4 oz.— Kor Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Etec ., 90c per 100, &7.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz. —For Flour, 
train, Malt, Cloth Samples, Ete., $1.25 per 100,'810. 50 per 1,000; No. 4-8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1 7000. TERMS 
NET CASH, On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 ee stamps with order 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exchange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 
"On orders for 1,000 or more wa will print cards on Envelope, FREE, if copy and request is in- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. P. S.—Par- 


ties desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send porns with order at the rate of 12 cents for No. 0, 22 
cents for No. 1, 35c for No. 2, 50c¢ for No. 3, and 5c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


®N. E. CHURCH, Agent, - - = 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE THE LOTZ PATENT 


American Elevator and Grain Trade,| ARAIN SHOVELING 


$1 Per Wear, 
Mitchell 8ros. Co., 184 & 186 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO ILL. 


MACHINE 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


Howard Iron Works, Burraro, N.Y. 


Sole Manufacturers for the United States. 
"Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Write for Circular 


MORTON MANUFACTURIN 


“OSGOOD” 


U. §. STANDARD 


Warehouse aut Hopper Scales 


A SPECIALTY. 


CAPACITY. PLATFORM. PRICE. 
2500 Ibs. 3x3% ft. $50.00 
3500 Ibs. 3x4 ft. 60.00 
5000 lbs. 4x5 ft. 75.00 


Complete, ready to set in floor and use. 


FREIGHT PAID. 


—= EVERY SCALE FULLY WARRANTED. 
Special prices for larger sizes on application. 
Illustrated Price List Free. 


(sco0D & THOMPSON, 


BINCHAMTON,. N.Y. 


"Roller vs 


CHAIN 
SELTING 


DE*ACHABLE in overy link. 
Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 
Etc.,Etc. - 


—For Sandling— 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 

EAR CORN, MALT, 

COTTON SEED, COAL, 

2 STONE, CLAY, 

# — PAPER PULP, 

Si TAN BARK, BOXES, 
ye BARRELS, ETC. 


Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, Seed and 
Fruit Dryer; Meal and Flour Purlfier. 


Before Placing Orders 
Send for Illustrated 1887 Cata- 


logue and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 


123 W. STATE ST., COLUMBUS. 0. 
ROGERS & C0., Avonts, 107" Liberty 8t., NEW YORK. 


Something New! 


ELEVATOR HORSE 


POWERS. 


These Powers are 


Built Especially for Elevators ! 


There has been a long-felt want for a practical 
and cheap Power in the Elevator line, and many 
years of experience in the manufacture of HORSE 
POWERS enables us to produce a Power which is 
conceded by all to be the best for this purpose. 

We make two styles—Adjustable Elevators and 


Stationary. 

It Requires No Attention. 
It has a Perfect Governor which makes 
the Motion as Steady as 

an Engine. 


and Price List. 


G CO., - ROMEO, MICH, 
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BARNARD & LEAS MITC, Cl, 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


CONMIPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


fe OR CORN+ SHELLER. 


:| BARNARD’S 


on Sieve :) New Horizontal 

ELEVATOR | | SMUTTER 
WAREHOUSE | | SCOURER. 
SHPARATOR | = 


te oN AL SS ee 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner wi Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS: 


ene: ee Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, wee Elevator 
~ ~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - ~ “ = 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, [LL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | N. M. Jeet Sales Agent, 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.|DES MOINES, - : - IOWA. 
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M. F. Szzizr. J. 8. Suxizr. C. R. DeLamatre. DIGKGY DUSTLESS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. |GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


fany now on 

naranteed to be the superior 0: 

Tet tonaciiae ee te eed ner tne & a Ne not a warehouse fanning mill with one 
f nine, 


ly cleaning 

the market. Separator made for the express urpose of thorough fe 

SEELEY, SON & CO, | zat ese air ee ae, tecnteon tc at iSong 
j 


chinery and weight is all hin the parte or anchors. 
FREMONT, NEB.. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS | ne 
THE SEELEY ELEVATOR is 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


We sell dum = licensed under the patente 
eontrolled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parte of the 
United States and Canada. 

t With our experience, we can 
gave you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


>> 


WE CLAIM FOR IT SUPERIORITY——<<~ 
A= Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. | °° reek of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving a Pda capacity and cost of con- 
evator bue 9 5 9 an 


struction. Its height will accommodate any number of spouts from different points, without moving 


he 
f 700 to 1,500 bushels per hour. We also control exclusively t 
EW Prices Close, and Quality the Best. Speer: Pere ler gett ec lnterc tA End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mille, that have attained 


\ yj = such # world wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars address 
J THE GASE MEE. CD. GOIUMUS,O. > icKEY MANUFACTURING CO. otis, RECNE, MISCORSIN 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN-SEPARATOR "yo." BM 


(D,. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


Eve fee he is astonished to see the work 
it does e challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wer cAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depe nded on to make the sepa- 
yration,which we claim is not the correct prin- 
ciple of se paration. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We 

n also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 


other small seeds that any other sepa- 
rator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 
Before purchasing, send 


on Address the Manufacturer, 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 


D. T. WEED, : 5 gmmormae “anark, Carroll Co., III 
Fully Warranted.—Al sizes 


B E*RENCH IBURR MILLS. | made. 

Please lay this aside —ADDRESS— 
G4 W ROS P you are ready tobi 1 
E LLE R es 1a ¢ Tor any DM 


ces'atiteraer’ti| JONES Of Binehamton 
94 & 96 Wendell 8t., Chicago. descriptive ea 5 


descriptive catalogue, . 

describing the many | - Binghamton, N.Y. 
kinds and sizes of the 

Mills we make, adapted 


Ee 
} to all kinds of work, viz. : 
j ea pemtel bones, cheml- 
cals, paints, dy stuffs, 
foundry facings, ete. STAN DARD 
Remember our Mills 


are guaranteed to prove AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 
y(2 represented. Send | AT Fee Rit Sed. | EXPOSITION, New Orleans 
for circular and becon- | (Fo d Me als. | All other principal makers 

vinced. ‘They have no Aas dele) rac cales, Hay ee eee 
HALLODK CHANDLER-CO.CHI, 


y/ : | ul equal, cales,etc. Important patented 1M MENTS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIALTIES FOR , eteaeaeanaes | HST VALUE fr YOUR WOE. Staite 


Als, EL.—Ckaii THKOw 


® SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE 


a LS AND ELEVATORS Omor, 20 South Broad Stroot, Philadelphia, Pa | BYFFALG SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALOWN.Y.. 
6% IL oo 
wae M PES GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 

4% Bakbior vel gine sh 4 The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World, 
%, % &, tor Boots; Turn Heads, Manufacturers of all kinds of : IRON ORE PAIN 
"eM %,. Swivel Spouts, Dybite Iron Roofing and Cement, 
% oO 


pains be el pita ated Sid- 
——AND DEALERS IN-— ng,tron Tile or Shingle Iron 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING, &C,, COTTON | frames for Roofs and Build- 


6, Fire-proof Doors, Bhut 
RUBBER AND LEATHER BELTING, + Ofc. 


152 To 158 Merwin Sr., 


Cleveland, O. 


Send for Circular and 
ters, otc., List No. 79. bie 
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METCALF, MACDONALD & CO. CHARTER GAS ENGINE. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Builders of Grain Elevators, 


Office, 125 & 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFER TO: 


GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic Saupe: of the peep and Grand Trunk ie tee: 


DO ara ILL. 
W. P. HARVEY & CO . ay - 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH, J.A. DYBLIE, 
FORMERLY wiTH J. A. MCLENNAN, Cu’r Enc’r Cuicaco A. L. & P. Co. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH & CO., 


CONSULTINC ENCINEERS, 
Telephone S828. Office: 101 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, IIl. 


Estimates and Outlines of Manufacturing Establishments, Motive Power Plants, Examinations, 
Reports and Repairs of Storage, and Warehouses, Experts in Heavy Structures and Foundations. 


CRAIN TESTER) THE Mcconmicx 


FLEXIBLE 


GRAIN SPOUT 


oRIMMING CARS. 


PATENTED: 
July 6, 1878, 
March 18, 1879. 


With this Spout 
you can load a car 
without shoveling, 
and it is the best 
Spout for general 
use in the market. 
Will work well in 
any Kind of an 


ee F Elevator, and is d 
Separates Wild Buckwheat, | nea. expressly 


Pea, Mustard and Small Four | for loading where 
Seeds from Wheat. there is but little 


TEST YOUR GRAIN.) «1-9, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


J.L.LOWENS & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Send for Prices 
H. SANDMEYER & CO., 


PEORIA, ILL., 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


” or Rly. 
— ° maltrestgs 
= ~S ~g oS 
oe = w o 
— SMawan . 
o gs Seacg 
= = So eee 

rs oS 


= 
\ oS = 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines..............-. 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive....... tian AGAARORNIND eprbe Br $3 50 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines.............. $$ 2 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler... .... 6.0.00... cence ss 200 
ESE OOOO OEY 327979 SS Se .< 3 50 
eens and Answers for Engineers ..... 06... .eeeeeee ss 300 
are and Management of Steam Boilers .............4++ ee 200 
Instructions and Sod le eae for Engineers........-.... be: 2 00 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book.............000.seeeeeee CS 3 00 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO.. 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


. 


(S84 PAGES), THE FINEST EVER ISSUED BY A ROOFING COMPANY. } 


The ONLY ONE that 


Makes Its Own Gas from Gasoline, 


So it is Independent of Gas Works and 
Machines. 


Furnishes Power at cost of as one cent per 
hour to each indicated H. P. For Grain Elevators 
and all other purposes itis UNEQUALED 


Send for Circulars and RE: 
WILLIAMS & ORTON MFG. CO, 
"400 Locust St., STERLING, ILL. 


WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS, PORTABLE 
MILLS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, 
GEARING, ETC., ETC. 


The Most Satisfactory Engine in America for Heavy Continnous Work. Simple and Economical. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


WILLIAM TOD & CO., = Youngstown, Ohio. 
DODGE WOOD'SPLIT 


PUPrereysS 


LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, BEST. 
WE CARRY AN IMMENSE STOCK OF THEM, ALSO 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 


A. M. MORSE & CO.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


James Deal. E. B. Freeman 


Stephen Parry. 


PARRY, DEAL & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHORIA, = = .- = ILLINOIS. 


WE WANT TO Marx you ouR NEw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Corrugated Iron Siding for Grain Elevators a Specialty, 


~ 
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were THE “SALEM”|SUCESv=" 


ELEVATOR BUCKET. - 


CORN and 
COB MILL, 


Reversible Knives 


Is the original round cornered elevator 
bucket, and its shape is broadly covered 
by a FOUNDATION PATENT. 
All buckets of the same shape, though produced 


by a different process, trespass upon our for Cob. 
rights and render dealers and users ae 


Also Paint Mills 


WRITE 
W. B, Kynon & Co, 
AGENTS, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


as well as manufacturers liable 
for damages. 


AVOID INFRINGEMENTS. 


All legitimate ‘‘Salem” buckets are 
plainly marked with the word 


46 
Ss AT, BAA.” 
W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. A T 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, FR ez, | : ) 
General Agents, CHICAGO. _| 12 Avold Poisolis they ara dangerous. Traps | jm Iii > /5/.£ (35 W WASHINGTON 8F. 


: and 
get best cash prices. 


aaa sz 
dieagreeable. i CHIGCAG Oey mt 


THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL, Radical Rat Remover, >i estiveasp 


A Clean, Dry, Odorless Powder. 


—THE-— It will not ha m anyone, not even the rats; but 
their antipathy for it is 80 violent that they will 


speedily leave any house where it is used as di- 

BEST M | LL rected. Money refunded if not found to be as 
represented. Price, 25 Cemts. Sent by 
mail to any address, 30 cen ts. 


gee HENRY JAMES & CO., Mfrs, 
EARTEL 108 Fifth Ave, Room 7, - - Chicago, fil. 


FOR GRINDING 


Ear corn, shelled ROPER'’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Corn and all 


Small Grains. Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines.............-: Price, $3 44 


Hand-Book of the Locomotive.........+.. s+. E ayarcrauas resbietees 

Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines.............. “ 2 00 

Grinding Plates a| Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler..... jas! 4 Mae ele ano i 200 

special metal hard as | Engineer’s Handy-Book...............-. a Sinlcie w Gel Siale Sieie 6 @'cvcleeaa 3 50 

| Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... GSE some Ge ss 3 00 

Steel. Have double, Gare and Management of Steam Boilers ..... i.e eee 66 200 

capacity, as they Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers........-.... Se 2 00 

Z The Young Engineer’s Own Book...........-- dees sob d ne 300 

= Sharpen Themselves These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 

eine! Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide } 

on being reversed. himeelf with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they & 


are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


aE FULLY GUARANTEED. | wircHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield 0,, { CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


iL. FF. PARDUE, Crow!'s.’.Pafent.”. Standing, Seam, 


| — 


Plain go —~ Roofing, 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF ELEVATORS. ey Siding 


ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


Ceiling, 
Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, awarded first med 
the New Orleans Exposition. se a! 


Cambridge, Ohio. 


Gs I Contract to Build Elevators in all parts of the United States, and furnish ev- 
ery thing from the groundup. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


With my twenty years’ experience I believe I am able to make you prices that will save you THE ALBERT D 
money. If you are in need of anything in my line give me a call. Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax cn oF Preece 
Pians and Specificatioms furnished on application, Correspondsnce Solicited. Address Grass, Lawn Grasse, Orchard Grass, Bird Secda ee ee 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POPCORN. 


Warchovses} 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, OFFICEs, 115 Kinzie Sr. 


I. FE. PARDUE, = = Box 190, = = Geneva, Neb. 198, 260, 202 & 264 Market St. CHICACO, ILL. 


The Holmes Patent Three-Sided Elevator Buckets, 


From its shape it is impossible for it to clog or carry its contents , ahead of any Bucket now manufa, 
around the second time, which has been in the past a source of trouble | our testimony may aid you Parole ne well aah eS ine ve thao 
and annoyance. They can be run on a perpendicular belt and with | the country, we remain, Yours with repard/aaae Jers throughout 


much greater speed tnan any other bucket. The cut shows the manner 7 
of rastening the smaller buckets, the larger ones, owing to the greater AMOS 8. STETSON & OO. 
weight of their contents, it is necessary to secure by lugs or ears on the Teas now nearlysa.sea York, Maine, August 15, 1885. 
inside of the ends or side pieces. These buckets have been inservice for | sided Bucket apen te wee eee oat, Since I placed your patent three- 
= some time and have given excellent satisfaction, so much so that many | jaye used four dilters pele, for elevating grain, meal and saw-dust. I 
Z customers ordering on trial have placed their second and third order. | and increased ssaue ee nes Of buckets, and tind that the durability 
AZ " hese buckets are made of galvanized iron, and can be furnished at | of their SOR ae Which yours can be run and completely emptiod 
®W short notice. A sample will be sent by mail upon receipt of 25 cents in | rior to all others, end foes eotion in passing over, make them supe- 
LZ \ stamps. Millers will find it to their advantage to use these buckets. : , and I shall soon send my order for enough to fit 
Z mill throughout with them. Yours truly, ‘ ee 
GZ PRICES. 8. S. BRACKETT. 
AZ j For 4-In. Belt, 12 cents each. For 9-in. Belt, 26 cents each. During th Greenland, N. H., September 9, 1885. 
A For 5-in. Belt, 14 cents each. For 10-in. Belt, 30 cents each. Bucket, patonted po rrgeats,t have had the throe-sided Elevator 
Z For 6-in. Belt, 16 cents each. For 11-in. Belt. 34 cents each. Oyster shell De a okeph A. Holmes, in constant use, for elevating 
Z For 7-in. Belt, 18 cents each. For 12-in. Belt, 40 cents each. them has over boon wegen kod corn, meal and shorts, and not one of 
Z For 8-in. Belt, 22 cents each. Other sizes in proportion. empty freely Pithout eh ns or displaced, in any way. They always 
ZZ ; | ti ’ 2 y of the contents around the second 
ZG , me, can be run on perpendicular belt at any speed t : 
Z 1 durable. I have used several other kind hel: , ate cheap aaa } 
= 8 er 
LD \ TESTIMONIALS. superior In every way to any of them. of packets) 
Z iit South Abington Station, Mass., August 4, 1885. PRANK HOLMES, Union Milis, 
A Your favor received, and we can say most cheerfully that the Buckets Thave tested your Elevator Bi cot eeyrick, Mo., Suly ai tein. 
Z you sold us July, 1884, have been in daily use since we commenced run- | their working, As Lhave nop pee kets and cannot find any fault yith 
Z ning our mill until the present time. We find them satisfactory in every | could no wh ave not had any experience with other buckets, I 
Z respect, and if for no other reason than the fact of their running almost | thinks they are ihe oesthe Tae over or to others or not, but my miller 
A perpendicular, ‘thereby saving much room in a mill.” They are © has ever used. Yours truly, 
Z § N. 0. KNIGHT. 
g 4 
; Address JOSEPH A. HOLMES. Froprietor, Creenland, N. H. 


Or S. C. FORSAITH & CO., Agents, Manchester, N. H. 


y— 
Wh ZZ mention ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.” j : 


